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WORD IN-YOUR EAR! 
Ould it tidt Be better for you, dear Chris- 
tia brother or pister, #0 try to lighten your 
pastor's burdens, inatead of adding to them? 
Do you nat see, after all, that the only way 
quently, to;, your -honse, is to make your 
manners: more e to him? Now, 
this exection ofiattention’ is not adapted to 
wiake yyou' more agreeable, but less so to 


Hore is’a vemark of the great Dr. | 


Ghalimets' ‘on this very subject:—<I see 
that by a ‘law of our sentient nature, love 
‘cannot forced, and. whenever attentions 
‘re demanded, I do feel a very strong re- 
jnoral impossibility to attempt the affection ; 
gnd without the affection, I feel it very pain- 
ful to be working at the required attentio 
in the spirit of bondage.” | 
. So says Dr. Chalmers. How well do pas- 
tors know'this to be so! That grumbling 
‘man,—low can’ his house be as pleasant to 
Nis ‘pastor as thé houses of those who always 
‘igve Words of comfort, of 
‘Coduragement, or of sympathy forhim? An 
rg is the very thing at which the 
grumbling man will grumble most, that the 
pastor does not feel as happily at his house 
‘as at the thankful man’s house. This 
complaining, exacting, sour-hearted, proud- 
woman, how can her pastor feel as 
apuch at ease in her company as in the com- 
pany of that other warm-hearted, ever-help- 
dng, pious; friendly lady? And yet this is 
the very thing of which the exacting woman 
‘will be most jealous—that her pastor feels 
better at the house, and more frequently 
seeks the society of the helping, and loyal, 
and cheerful, than of the sour, jealous, 


and exacting. And yet the pastor but 


obeys amoral necessity. It must be so. 
It is human nature. It is Christian na- 
ture also. We cannot love those who 
try to force us to love them. It produces 
Meanwhile, 
brother, sister, the fault is most probably 
your own. You have made your company 
@ burden and a task to your pastor by your 
exactions. No doubt it is his duty to bear 
with you in the meekness of wisdom. You 
‘annot force him to love you. But you can 
‘break down his love for you. You are ina 
fair way to do that. After all, do you not 
want him to come and do the very work of 
keeping your heart for you, which you are 
too indolent to do for yourself? 

FLETCHER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DR. LILLIE’S REJOINDER. 


_ The following reply to our editorial re- 
marks on Dr. Lillie’s engagement with the 
American .Baptist Union, is submitted to 
our readers asa matter of courtesy. The 
only material part of his letter is his posi- 
tive denial, (and this is accompanied by a 
similar official denial from the Union itself, 
which we do not: deem it necessary to pub- 
lish); ‘that his engagement has any such 
limitations as those to which we alluded, 
and which we certainly regarded as the only 
mitigation which the case admitted. He 
states that he is now engaged on a portion 
of the Scripture which will involve the 
Baptist peculiarities, and we are curious to 
learn the result. If he confirms the Bap- 
tist view, will he then retain the Presbyte- 
rian name? And if he opposes it, will his 
translation be admitted as a part and parcel 
of the new version? Our own views, as 


_ already stated, of his participation in this 


affair, are unchanged, and we would have 
Dr. Lillie to know, that as the question in- 


_ volved is one affecting the Presbyterian 


Church and the public at large, we assert 


and will maintain our right to express our |. 


opinions, even at the peril of his displeasure. 
Our main object has been to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind as to any participation of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the concocting of this 
hew version; and to guard Presbyterians 
against contributing their money on any 
such presumption. The matter will now be 
fully understood, that Dr. Lillie acts for 


- himself, and on his own responsibility, and 


here we are willing to let the matter rest. 

Messrs. Editors—For more than a year 
past the Presbyterian has been singling me 
out by name among the many revisers— 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, &.—employed 
by the American Bible Union, and has la- 
boured with great zeal to impress the public 


with a due sense of the impropriety of such 
connection. 


To all this I have never once 
demurred, nor should I refer to it now, but 
for the editors’ persistency in mis-stating 
the terms of my engagement. Thus, in the 
very last number re | and one of their cor- 
discoursing together 

on this wise :—“ It appears that this gen- 
Gleman . . . engaged to furnish a part of 
the translation, which could not in any way 
involve the Baptist controversy,” &c. .. . 
‘¢ We have been informed that there is an 
express understanding that he is to have 
nothing to do with those passages in which 
there is any reference to the mode of bap- 
tism.”” Now, as long ago as April 1855, in 
wering a letter of inquiry on these topics 
from one of the editore_of the Presbyterian, 

had occasion to write as follows: 

_ & With regard to. your other ‘ understand- 
ing, that my part in translating was con- 
fined to such portions of the Scriptures as 
in no way involved the controversy’—about 
the form of baptism, no doubt, you mean— 
it is true that the words, baptize, baptism, 
ptist, do not occur in the books which I 
have thus far revised; but I am happy to 
say that my part is not confined to those by 
any means; and that, as to that whole mat- 
ter, nothing could be more perfectly hon- 
ourable and delicate than the treatment 


which, as a Presbyterian, I have uniformly 


met with from the American Bible Union, 
from the first day of my connection with it 


yntil now.” 


_ The truth is, lam at this moment, and 
have been for several months, engaged on 
an Epistle, in which I must face that terri- 
ble word, baptism ; yet, in dealing with it, 
Iam neither required nor expected to do 
moré,than observe, as in all other cases, this 
General Rule: 

~ & The exact meaning of the inspired text, 
it to those who un- 

the originial. Scriptures at the time 
they were first written, must be translated 
by corresponding words and phrases, so far 
as they can be found in the vernacular 
tongue of those for whom the version is de- 
signed, with the least possible obscurity or 
indefiniteness.” 

Whenever, Messrs. Editors, I become sat- 
ised that my Pedo-baptism cannot stand 
test of an honest, however rigorous ph 
logy, I trust I shall be ready to let it go. 


no other rule than that which I have 


just transeribed is imposed on any of the 


igers, I am really unable to perceive the 
criminality of the attempt, or of my partici- 
pation in it. I regret certainly that the 


a” 


hen ts disposed to unite in “ the 


most emphatic condemnation of my course” 


| in working forthe Bible Unionat all. Still 


there is comfort im knowing that not a few, 
whom Presbyterians most delight to honour, 
ire—it might not become me to say how 
emphatically—of quite a different opinion. 
And, at all events, I am glad to remember 
that, as a Presbyterian minister, my imme- 
diate responsibility is to my Presbytery, and 
not to editorial gentlemen in Philadelphia. 
As for the resentful charges about my 
connection with this ‘“com- 
promised the whole Presbyterian Church,” 
“done much injury to the Presbyterian 
Charch,” &c., no one will ask me to notice 
them seriously... I am, &c. 
rit JOHN LILLIE. 
New York, January 28th, 1856. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MISSIONARY VOYAGE TO INDIA. 


The following letter from a missionary of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, who, 
with his colleagues, has gone out under the 
care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, was addressed to two of his friends 
in Philadelphia. 


Suir Brurtvs, 
North Atlantic Ocean, July 30th, 1855.3 

My Dear Friends in Christ—The particu- 
lars of the departure of our missionary com- 
pany from Boston on the 17th of July last, 
on board the ship Brutus, Captain Meacem, 
bound for Calcutta, you are already in pos- 
session of. The parting scene was to me 
truly affecting. We had scarcely reached 
the open sea, when the sixty or seventy 
kind friends that accompanied us, prepared 
to take their leave. One by one they grasp 
us by the hand, and with eyes moistened in 
tears, utter impressively a “ God bless you, 
farewell! farewell!’ then disappear over 
the vessel’sside. A few moments of heart- 
felt sorrows follow, and the last connecting 
link that binds us to our native land is sev- 
eved perhaps for ever. As the pilot steam- 
er rounds and turns her prow homewards, 
a few waves of the hand and of the 
handkerchief, and the sound of voices as 
they sweetly sing, the ‘“ Lord’s my Shep- 
herd,” is borne upon the breeze, and gently 
‘dies away along the receding shore. Alone 
upon the quarter-deck of the ship sit our 
missionary company. ‘ Not aword is spoken; 
each seems-busy with their own thoughts. 
I now, for the first time, fully realize the 
heart-felt partings of the foreign missionary. 
The scenes of my youth, the paths trod in 
more mature days, never before seemed so 
inviting as at the moment of quitting them 
forever. The recollections of kind and true 
near and cherished relatives 
—of the pleasures of Christian society— 
of an American Sabbath and sanctuary—all 
have charms now which I never experienced 
before. 

Inward conflict. 

Despite myself, a feeling of sadness passes 
through my mind, and I begin to inquire 
within myself: Must one leave all for Christ 
and the gospel? Are its claims paramount 


to all others? Must all the endearments of 


a cherished home and beloved country be 
iven up? and if so, what is the reward? 
hen come the all-sustaining promises, “Lo, 

I am with you alway, even unto the end of 

the world ;” ‘‘ When thou goest through 

the waters I will be with thee.” O! thrice 
blessed promises! ©! what a consolation 
for the believer in Jesus Christ! Though 
separated from home, and kindred, and Chris- 
tian society, yet he can have the assurance 
that the Lord careth for those that are his. 
Then, as I watched the snow-crested waves 
chasing each other over the bosom of the 
deep, here meeting, mixing, and mounting 
heavenward, and there opening wide the 
dark blue waters, I thought of Him who, 
eighteen hundred years ago, accompanied 
his disciples on the sea as well as on the land. 

I felt that I was indeed making a sacrifice ; 

but how insignificant with that He made for 

a sin-ruined world! ‘Then I thought of the 

humiliating scene of his birth—of the waves 

of adversity he had to encounter—of his 
sufferings—of his death—of his resurrection 

—of his ascension—of his intercession—of 

the free, full, and everlasting salvation he 

offered, and still offers to all who will but 
acknowledge him as the ransom, the rock, 
the Redeemer, the righteousness, the resur- 
rection of all humble souls; and then, with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude and love, 
from the depths of my soul! I felt that I could 
appropriately sing, 
‘‘ From the scenes I love so well; 
Far away ye billows bear me; 
In the deserts let me labour, 
On the mountains let me tell 
How he died, the blessed Saviour, 
To redeem a world from hell. 
Bear me on, through restless ocean 
Let thy winds my canvass swell, 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion, 
While I go far hence to dwell, 
Glad I bid thee, - 
Native land, farewell, farewell !” 
Notes of the voyage. 

Much would I love to dwell upon a theme 
so fruitful to every follower of our blessed 
Lord, but time and space forbid further en- 
croachments upon the rightful subject of 
this letter. I, therefore, shall proceed to 
give you, not a journal of our voyage, but 
such incidents as, I trust, will be interest- 
ing and profitable. I find our little colony 
on board consists of twenty-five souls, the 
ship’s company consisting of nineteen. The 
Captain is one of the finest of sea-captains ; 
he seems to make it @is greatest object to 
render the passengers comfortable. I feel 
very thankful to Dr. Lowrie of New York, 
for finding us such aman. We had a de- 
lightful run off the American coast, the best 
the Captain said he had ever had. 

August 3d.—We crossed the Tropic of 
Cancer with a fine breeze and clear sky. O, 
for fair weather and a clear sky in the hea- 
venly voyage ! | 

August 18th.—We were in the Gulf of 
Guinea, about two hundred miles off the 
West coast of Africa. In the evening of 
this day we “tacked ship” and stood away 
for South America. 
| August 22d.—Crossed the Equator in 
longitude 20° west, thirty-six days from 
Boston. I was quite agreeably disappointed 
in the temperature of the atmosphere at this 
point. ‘Fhe thermometer stands only at 


80°, whilst the evenings and mornings are’ 


unpleasantly cold. Thus far to us, 


‘Streams of mercy pever ceasing, 
Call for songs of loudest praise.” 
August 31st.—Crossed the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, within about three hundred miles of 
Rio Janeiro, east coast of South America. 
With us it is dow late in autumn, or rather 
the first days of winter. The atmosphere 
between this tropic and the Cape of Good 


Hope is said to be the clearest in the world. 


Be this as it may, the blue in the sky was 
the brightest I ever saw. The planets can 
be seen, itis said, at mid-day. The climate, 
although it is winter, is most bracing and 
delightful. In short, 
“Every prospect pleases, 
And man vile.” 
tember 10th.—We are now drawing 
near to the Cape of Good Hope, and, as 
usual in high latitudes, the weather is quite 
rough. To-day we have quite a gale. The 
waves run high and the air is cold. 
“September 14th.—Passed the Cape in 
latitude 37° south, and longitude 18° east, 


 fifty-nine days from Boston, with a fine 


breeze ‘and pleasant weather. Judging from 
the number of birds that now whirl around 
us, one would think they were very well 
pleased with this climate. 
Cape Hens, and Albatross are only a com- 
mencement in the catalogue. . 

September 15th.—Entered the Indian 


Ocean, with heavy rains and strong gales, | 


though I am persuaded they were nothin 
in comparison with that often experience 
in these latitudes. 


First land seen. 


Indian Ocean, October 1st.—Passed close 


to the Islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. 
This is the first land we have seen since 
leaving Boston, seventy-six days ago; con- 
0 ger tly there was neuch rejoicing on board, 
and as the day was a very fine one, we all 
enjoyed the scenery very much. We made 
the Island of St. Paul in latitude 38° 47’ 
south, and longitude 77° 51’ east. It is eight 
or ten miles in length, and about five i 

breadth. On the east side of it there is an 
inlet to a circular basin, through which the 
sea ebbs and flows over a causeway at its 
entrance. A head-land appears on each 
side of the entrance, and a rock eighty or 
ninety feet high, resembling a sugar loaf, 
stands at a small distance from the shore on 
the northern side. The basin is said to 
abound with fish, and there are hot springs 
in its neighbourhood. Our voyage thus far 
has been one of pleasure, and calls forth the 
overflowings of warm and grateful hearts to 


| Him who has said, ‘‘I will never leave thee 


nor forsake thee.’? OQ! for a full apprecia- 
tion of the countless blessings we have re- 
ceived thus far in this voyage! ‘O that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men!” — 
“O! to e how great a debtor 
Daily I’m to be! 
Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering heart to thee !” 


. Spring and summer in October. 

October 8th.—Re-crossed the Tropic of 
Capricorn in longitude 90° 31’ east, with 
the finest of weather. With us it is now 
spring. Winter has withdrawn his army of 
winds and frosts, and snow and hail, and 
spring has succeeded the monarch of deso- 
lation. Under its soft and genial rays, all 
on board begin to smile; renewed life 
bounds from every heart, and each seems to 
hear a voice call from the gentle breezes 
that waft us on our way, “ Arise and come 
away, for lo! the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone.” O! how emblematical of 
human life is spring! 


ant! Asthe abundance of the year depends 
on spring, so does human happiness and 
usefulness depend upon the improvement of 
youth. No blossoms in spring, no fruit in 
autumn. No improvement of youth, no 
laurels in old age. | 

October 18th.—Re-crossed the Equator 
in longitude 91° east, with squally weather 
and heavy showers. With us it is now 
summer, the thermometer standing at 85°. 
Again we are reminded of the promises of 
God, and especially of that promise which 
he made to Noah, ‘‘ While the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.” In this voyage 
every thing is full of God—full of his mer- 
cy, full of his grace, and full of his love. 
Every good and perfect gift. flows from his 
hand. Othat our insensible hearts may be 
affected, and that the goodness of God may 
lead us to repentance ! 

Island of Sumatra. | 

October 21st.—Ninety-six days from Bos- 
ton we were again refreshed with the 
sight of land, which proved to be the Is- 
land of Sumatra. On this island there 
is @ mountain called ‘‘Ophir;” hence 
some writers are of the opinion that this is 
the land spoken of in the Bible, from which 
Solomon’s ships brought the gold for the 
overlaying of his temple. Commentators 
are not agreed, however, as to the precise 
locality of “Ophir.” Some refer it to Af- 
rica, some to Arabia, some to India, and 
not a few to Malacca or Sumatra. This is 
the port from which the world is supplied 
with pepper. This is its only export. The 
inhabitants are yet in the midst of Pagan 
superstition and idolatry, yet this land is 
as truly purchased by the blood of Jesus 
Christ as England or America. Lights are 
here and there kindling on her shores, and 
dispelling the moral darkness that has so 
long hung over her genial soil. Soon (by 
the blessing of Him who doeth all things 
well) we shall hear of the total subversion 
of idolatry, and the triumph of the blessed 


ospel. 
Bay of Bengal. 

Oct. 22d.—Entered the Bay of Bengal, 
in latitude 6° 34’ north, and longitude 93° 
20’ east. To-day we had a distinct view of 
the Nickobar Islands. They extend over 
nearly a degree of latitude, and are beauti- 
fully diversified withgnountains and valleys; 
these are covered with dense forests of palm 
and cocoa nut trees. The inhabitants of 
these isles were once cannibals, but they 
are now becoming somewhat more civilized, 
through intercourse with more enlightened 
nations. They have had several offers of 
the gospel, but rejected it, and compelled 
the heavenly ambassadors to flee from their 
shores. 7 

Religious services. 

I have thus far purposely refrained from 
mentioning any thing in regard to the de- 
votional exercises on board, in order that I 
might comprehend the whole in one para- 
graph. Messrs. Herron, Calderwood, and 
myself have preached alternately on Sabbath, 
in presence of the officers and crew, with the 
booby hatch for a pulpit, and the stars and 
stripes for its drapery. Sabbath evenings 
we had a Bible class in the steerage, at 
which a number of the sailors attended. 
Worship every evening in the steerage. 


Wednesday evening prayer-meeting in the 


cabin. Monthly concert in the cabin. Re- 
ligious books and tracts were distributed 
among the sailors weekly by the ladies in 
turn. All these meetings were extremely 
pleasant ‘to me, and, I trust, not without 
effect. God grant that the sced sown may 


j ere long germinate, grow, blossom, and 


bring forth fruit to 
our God. | 

Bay of: Bengal, October 24th.—Saw 
the Andaman Archipelago, consisting of 
three principal islands, which give the name 
to the group, together with the smaller 
islands and rocks lying on and near the 
meridian of 93° east, and comprehended 
between the parallels of 10° 25’ north, 
and 15° north.. The inhabitants of these 
islands are negroes of small stature, very 
black, but strong and well shaped, subsist- 
ing chiefiy on fish and cocoa nuts. They 
are said to be a barbarous and irreligious 


the honour and glory of 


race. 

October 30th.—Saw the coast of Chit- 

tagong. This coast connects with Burmah, 

and both are a part of Southern India. 

The weather is most delightful, and we are 
all enjoying the best of health. 
End of the voyage. 

October 31st.—Came to anchor off Sand 
Heads, near to the Light Ship. This com- 
pletes our voyage, being only one hundred 
and six days from Boston. Few missionary 
companies have been so highly favoured as 
we. God grant that.we may feel grateful ! 


Yours in gospel bonds 
QO. JOHNSON, 


Cape Pigeons, | 


How pleasing, how 
- beautiful, how short, and yet how import- 
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For the Presbyterian. 


THE CANDLESTICKS. 


REVELATIONS I. 20. : 

Lamp-stands, some translate; others, can- 
delabra. It is not material. The main 
idea expressed by the word is, light-bearers. 

Mark their substance ;—gold, the miost 
precious and beautiful of metals. This is 
the constant material of the candlestick 
when used as a symbol, in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. It is not of wood or 
clay, of brass or iron, or even of silver, but 
always and wholly of gold. 

Observe their import—churches; the 
most select’ and sacred of institutions. It 
is not a human guess, but a divine interpre- 
tation. “The seven candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven churches.””?’ The 
symbol is universal. It intimates what 
should be the quality and agency of all 
churches through all time. 

In quality—golden. Certainly. If a 
candlestick signifies a church, a golden 
candlestick must signify a golden church ; 
7. e. a church having in its members that 
signal spiritual excellence and beauty so 
fittingly symbolized by gold. Golden 
churches! What a magnificent sight be- 
fore earth and heaven, when this divine 
idea shall be realized! But note—golden 
churches necessitate golden Christians. Any 
organization is just the aggregate of the 
units composing it. The quality of the 
mass must be as the quality of its parts. 
The character of its individual members 
makes up the character of the church. If, 
then, there be golden churches, there must 
‘first be golden Christians; not Christians 
with gold; that, indeed, is well, if upon 
it be written, “Unto Him who loved us!” 
but Christians of gold ;—not merely having 
it, but being it. The rich in faith are 
God’s jewels and the church’s glory. Yea, 
golden Christians, whose spiritual substance 
and quality—so firm, precious, beautiful, 
resplendent—require the most fine gold +s 
their best material exponent. Blood-bought 
disciple! dost thou long to see Zion arise 
and shine! Yearneth thy soul for the 
glorious coronation day of the Bride—the 
Lamb’s wife? Look first and most care- 
fully to thine own character. See to it, 
that by God’s grace thou becomest in all 
spiritual excellence rich and lustrous, like 
the pure gold. 

But the agency of the church? Why, 
to hold up the light. This 4s the use of a 
candlestick—this the office of the church. 
So; in harmony with John, Paul wrote to 
his dear Philippians, «Ye shine as lights 
in the world, holding forth the word of 
life:’? The sentence interprets itself. The 
first part states the fact, the last its means; 
holding forth or up the life-revealing and 
life-awakening word! Churches that so do 
shine as lights. eae 

How hold it forth? In the: pulpit, 


the integrity and purity of its truths as a 
revelation from God, and therefore sovereign 
over all intellect. Avaunt from the church- 
es of Christ all isms except divine isms, and 
then, by persistent example, in all the lov- 
ing and holy affections and acts it demands 
and incites towardsmen and God. Soshall 
this sacred symbol be realized, and the 
churches, verily, be golden light-bearers in 
this night-encompassed world. S. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


lieving Parents. 


Messrs. Editors—I have been called upon 
to-day to baptize a child, neither of whose 
parents are members of the Church, and I 
have evidently given offence by refusing to 
do it. 

How can [ administer baptism in such 
circumstances? Our Confession of Faith is 
most explicit on this point. «Not only 
those that do actually profess faith in, and 
obedience unto Christ, but also the infants 
of one or both believing parents, are to be 
baptized.” And even more explicit, if 
possible, is the word of God. Going back 
to the first institution of this precious sa- 
crament, God’s covenant with Abraham is 
in these terms:—‘ And I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and thy 
seed after thee, in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant; to be a God unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee.’ Gen. 
xvii. 7. The covenant is, first, with the 
parent for himself; and after that, and only 

after that, with the parent for his seed also. 
And how dare I to reverse the order which 
God has established ? 

What is meant by a parent’s choosing 
Jehovah to be “the God of his seed after 
him?” God says of Abraham, with whom 
this covenant was first entered into, “I 
know Abraham, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the ways of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment; that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
spoken of him.” Gen. xviii. 19. God says 
of Eli, when about to punish him for his 
disobedience :—* Behold, I will do a thing 
in Israel, at which both the ears of every 
one that heareth it shall tingle. In that 
day I will perform against Eli all the things 
which I have spoken concerning his house; 
when I begin, I will also make an end. 
For I have told him that I will judge his 
house for ever, for the iniquity which he 
knoweth, because his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not; and 
therefore, I have sworn unto Eli, that the. 
iniquity of Eli’s house shall not be purged 
with sacrifices nor offerings for ever.’’— 
1 Sam. iii. 11—14. 

In these two passages of Scripture we 
have an illustration of what God has decided 
to be obedience to the obligations expressed 
in taking him to be “the God of our seed 
after us,” by his promise to bless; and of 
disobedience to those obligations, by his 
threatening to punish. And applying the 
well known rule of interpretation, that «the 
greater includes the less,”’ we have scriptu- 
ral authority for requiring the parent pre- 
senting a child for baptism to promise— 
«‘ That he will teach the child to read the 
word of God, that he will instruct it in the 
principles of our holy religion, as contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; that he will pray with it and for it; 
that he will set before it an example of 
piety and godliness, and will endeavour by 
all the means of God’s appointment, to bring 
up the child in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.’”’ (Directory ‘for Worship, 
Chap. VII.) 

How can an ungodly parent make such 
promises as these? Will he pray for his 
child who never prays for himself? Can 
he pray for his child who has never been 


willing to come and be taught of the Spirit 


The Baptism of Children of Unbe- | 


through the press, by the missionary; in | 


from the lips of an ungodly parent, “I will 
set before this child an example of piety 
and godliness,” a lie upon the very face of 
it? And dare I become a party to thus 
«lying to the Holy Ghost?” 

Baptism, as presented in the word of God, 
is no’mystic charm, but a solemn sacrament 
—the public affixing of a seal to God’s pre- 
cious ¢ovenant with the believer. The doc- 
trine that baptism ‘exerts any direct regen- 
erating influence upon the soul of the bap- 
tized infant is a doctrine as much at vari- 
ance with the word of God as it is with 
common. sense and common observation. 
The water of baptism can no more remove 
the stain of sin from: the: soul of an infant, 
than the «blood of bulls and goats” can 
from the soul of an adult. It is in the ful- 
filment-of the terms and obligations of the 
covenant that the covenanted blessing is to 
come. 

With'this view of the nature of the bap- 
tismal 6ovenant we say, not only that bap- 
tism omyfht not to be administered to an 
infant Where neither parent is a believer, 
but that a valid baptism—valid in securing 
covenaht blessings to the child—cannot in 
such a case be administered by mortal man. 
God has made no man, be he called bishop, 
priest, or pastor, the dispenser of sacramen- 
tal grace. A minister may sprinkle an in- 
fant with water, calling over it the name 
of the blessed Trinity: this is but the out- 
ward form, without the spiritual substance 
of baptism. Unless there come from the 
heart of the believing parent the dedication, 
the covenant-vow, “God of Abraham, I 
take thee to be my God, and the God of my 
seed after me,” all that is done in minister- 
ing the outward form is to affix God’s seal 
to a blank, in so far as the child is con- 
cerned, and to lay upon the parent’s con- 
sciencg@ the weight of a broken vow. 

Baptism is no mystic charm; and God 
forbid that we should degrade his solemn, 
precious sacrament into a mere ecclesiastical 
contrivance for tacking a name to a child. 

A. D. G. 
For the Presbyterian. 


BETTER LAND. 


‘4 * They were strangers and pilgrims on the 
But now they desire a better coun- 
try, that is an heavenly.—HEBREWs xi. 13, 16. 


The golden orbs that gem the sky 
With every beaming ray, 

Proclaim, as on their course they fly, 
‘Thou soon must pass away.” 


The little flowers that lift their head, 
And in the -zephyrs wave, 

Before the circling year has sped, 
May blossom o’er my grave. 


The snow, whose fleecy robes enfold 
Cold Winter’s icy breast, 

Shall sparkle o’er this earthly mould 
When I have gone to rest. 


And I shall then forgotten be; 
A tear—a fleeting sigh— 

A passing thought of memory— 
Are a), when I shall die. 


Immingled with my parent dust, 
As though I ne’er had birth, 

Life’s sweetest ties and pleasures must 
For ever cease on earth. 


But Hope foretells a happier land, 
A more exalted sphere, 

Where we shall meet the sainted band 
We loved and lost while here. 


Faith’s piercing eye beyond the tomb 
Discerns that distant shore, 

Where clustering joys immortal bloom, 
To fade and die no more. 3 


to pray? Is not the promise, as coming | 


| gregations appear to acknowledge no obli- 


Where friendship’s bonds, with charms divine, } 


In permanence endure, 
And souls rejoined in glory shine, 
Of endless bliss secure. 


No withering change that region knows, 
No tears of woe are found, 

No storms to blast the heavenly rose 
That grows on Eden’s ground. 


Then seck, my soul, that holy way 
Believers ever trod; 
By faith thy Saviour’s words obey, 
And thou shalt rest with God. 
Mary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHOSE FAULT IS 


“Tt is a great shame that Mr. M is 
not better supported by his people. I un- 
derstand they only pay him three hundred 
dollars a year. He cannot possibly live on 
that, and the funds of the Board of Mis- 
sions are so low that he cannot longer re- 
ceive aid from that quarter. He is accom- 
plishing a good work where he is, and he 
should not be permitted to suffer nor be 
driven from his field of labour for want of 
an adequate support. His people should 
certainly exert themselves more than they 
are doing. I never did think much of 
minister-starving churches.” 

These remarks, or something very like 
them, were made by a gentleman who resides 
within the bounds of a large and wealthy 
country congregation. He is worth from 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars, and pays 
yearly towards the support of the gospel ten 
dollars; and he pays as liberally as any 
person in the congregation in proportion to 
his means, yet there is no difficulty in rais- 
ing $1000 salary for the minister. The 
church contains from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred members, principally inde- 
pendent farmers and their families; and— 
this is what I wish noticed—gives less than 
one hundred dollars yearly to the Board of 
Missions, the only institution in our Church 
for supplementing the salaries of ministers 
who labour in feeble congregations ! 

The little church served by Mr. M 
above alluded to, is composed of less than 
fifty members, mostly females, and with few 
exceptions, poor. They live in rented 
houses, and work for low wages; but they 
pay towards the support of the gospel yearly 
from five to ten dollars each. And in pro- 
portion to their numbers, to say nothing of 
ability, they pay more towards sustaining 
the Boards of the Church than the congre- 
gation represented by the gentleman whose 
remarks [ have quoted. - 

Now it is true that Mr. M is not 
supported as he should be, and it is ashame 
that he is not. But whose fault is it? 
Are the members of that poor, struggling 
church, who are denying themselves bread 
for the sake of the gospel alone to blame? 
If it is a shame that their pastor is not sup- 
ported, does not that shame attach, to some 
extent at least, to those large and wealthy 
churches that refuse of their abundance to 
sustain the Board of Missions? It was 
very easy for that gentleman to say, “We 
pay our minister a thousand dollars, and 
think that little enough,” when there were 
over a hundred individuals in the congrega- 
tion almost as able as himself to help to do 
it. | 

I have received the impression that our 


- but it can grow on earthly soil. 


loveliest flowers and best ripened fruits are 


Can this be a mistake ? 
It is certainly true that many of our con- 


gation to support the gospel beyond their 
own limits. If they are right in this, what. 
provision is there in the Church for preach- 
ing the gospel to the poor? Did Christ | 
teach us simply ‘to preach the gospel to 
those who were able to pay for it? 

N. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FARMER. 
NO. I. 


Religion is a plant of heavenly origin; 
Its branch- 
es pierce the heavens, and rise above the 
stars; but its roots descend and spread be- 
neath the surface of this sinful world. Its 


gathered on the banks of the River of Life 
in the “better country;” but it begins to 
shed sweet fragrance and put forth buds of : 
promise, and bear some fruit in the gardens 
of earth. 

Religion hath «the promise of the life . 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
It is not a thing of set forms and observ- | 
ances, and places of temple-rites and pray- 
ers and sermons only, but a thing of Jife. 


_The genius of true piety, though it is al- 


ways found within the hallowed precincts 
of the closet, the family altar, or the sanc- | 
tuary, does not confine its presence there, ! 
but. goes abroad into the busy haunts of 
men, developing itself not only in faith and 
hope and prayer, but in the daily duties of 
active life. No scene where immortal men 
should be found is unworthy of her pre- 
sence; no great interest of man should be 
independent of her influence. It may be 
truly said of religion, ““Nullum quod tetigit, 
non ornavit;” it adds beauty to whatever it 
touches. 

Men in ancient times supposed that the 
cell or the cloister was the true home of 
piety; that the jar and bustle of the crowd- 
ed world were unfriendly to its finest devel- | 
opment. But if this be true, it would re- 
flect on the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator and Ruler of the world. He has 
evidently made man foraction. His physi- 
cal and mental constitution, his desires and 
his necessities lead him at once to social 
life, to mingle.with others, and take part in 
all the engrossing pursuits and exciting 
strifes of the busy world. And he reasons 
both against analogy and facts, who affirms 
that men can better cultivate or develope the 
spirit and influence of piety, or become ripe 
for heaven in the cloister rather than in the 
city—in the cell of the devotee, rather than 
amid the honest toils of the working man. 
Let#+he genius of religion take her appro- 
priate place,.not only in the sanctuary and 
the scenes of special religious service, but 
let her preside over the labours of the far- 
mer, the toils of the artisan, the operations 
of the merchant, the investigations of the 
scholar, the pursuits of the artist. Let her 
not be separated from life,—the daily life of 
working men,—if you would see her in all 
her beauty, and know her true value. 

These reflections are intended to intro- 
duce your readers to some considerations as 
to the relations of religion toa most import- | 
ant class, and one which is not sufficiently 
often addressed on the subject of their 
duties, privileges, and temptations of their 
vocation. I refer to farmers, and desire, 
in a few brief articles respectfully to address 
them on the above named subject. 

It is at once evident that God has put- 
especial honour on the pursuits of the far- 
mer. It is the only occupation of man, 
except that of the holy ministry, which 
seems to claim a divine warrant. It was the 
occupation of man in the glory of his first 
creation, and his primeval innocence. When 
he came forth from his Maker’s hand, in all 
the perfection of his physical and ‘moral 
being, “‘he was put into the garden, to dress 
and keep it.” It was indeed fitting that 
the occupation which first supplied man’s 
wants should have first given exercise to his 
powers. God, in selecting this as the avo- 
cation of man, while as yet he remained in 
the dignity and rectitude of his first crea- 
tion, seemed to teach him that the tilling of 
the soil was the most natural, honourable, 
and profitable employment to which his 
energies could be devoted. It is certainly 
one of the farmer’s privileges to be able to 
say that his business is neither unnecessary, 
useless, or injurious to his fellow men. 

He need not fear that the fruits of his 
honest toil will be reaped at the expense of 
the welfare of others. His employment is 
the very well-spring of life to the world; 
no widow’s curse can ever wait on his la- 
bours; and his hard-earned gains ¢an never 
be stained with the orphan’s tears. This is 
a great privilege to the farmer, to reflect 
that his occupation is one which is pleasing 
to God and useful to men; and such a pri- 
vilege is worth something to an honest 
mind. How valuable it is, let those say 
who live upon the follies or the vices of 
their fellow men. Let those say whose em- 
ployment is a curse to the world; .who fat- 
ten on the miseries of their race, and fill 
their coffers with the cankered gains of a 
dishonest, or useless or destructive business. 
Many varieties of human occupation have 
grown directly or indirectly out of the fallen 
and sinful state of mankind. Many are not 
essential to the best state of the world, or 
to the true interests of men. Many might 
be dispensed with, and society be none the 
worse. But the farmer’s occupation is 
essential to the very existence of society, 
and compatible with its best and purest 
state. Not one effort of his need be palsied 
by a reproachful conscience. His toil may 
be sweetened by the approbation of his own 
heart and a consciousness of the favour of 
God. This is one of the special privileges 
of the Christian farmer. KE. P. &. 


TROUBLE THE HEART’S TEST. 


The river bottom cannot be tested as long 
as it is covered by the stream. It may be 
of sand, or it may be of rich alluvial depo- 
sit, but what it is of cannot be known until 
its watery raiment is swept away. So the 
heart covered with prosperity may or may 
not in a right state, but whether it is 
cannot be told until some distress comes. 
When the hand of the Almighty, however, 
cleaves the flood so as to let his flying hosts 
pass, and thus opens the water in a seam to 
the bottom, we can tell what our foundation 
is. The Lord then says to the heart that 
he has cut to the very quick, ‘‘ Dost thou. 
love me?” Then alone can the true an- 
swer come, “Thou knowest al] things. 
Thou knowest that I love thee.” —Christian 
Recorder. 


3ROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ADOLPHE MONOD. 


A Paris correspondent of the New York 
Evangelist thus speaks of “the most elo- 
quent preacher in France :” 

‘The flower of the evangelical clergy of 
Paris is Adolphe Monod. He is also a na- 
tive of Switzerland, married to an English 
lady, and father of a large family. He isa 
man of middle size, great fire and energy, 
yet kind and amiable, suffering from fre- 
quent pain of a sickly body, adorned with a 
rare degree of humility, devotion, and spi- 
rituality, and with extraordinary pulpit ta- 
lents. Competent judges regard him as the 
best living preacher of France. I saw it 
stated somewhere that even the celebrated 
Roman Catholic orator, Father Lacordaire, 
inclines to that opinion. He is perfectly 


‘simple and natural in delivery, and free 


from that declamatory pomposity, theatri- 
cal display, and desire after effect which 
characterizes so many distinguished French 
orators, though very animated. But his 
sermons flow from the most conscientious 
study of the text in all its bearings, 
from the fullness of religious conviction 
and experience, and are characterized by 
great power of faith, fervour, and unc- 
tion of spirit, and the highest degree of 
impressiveness. He always speaks in the 
face of eternity and the final judgment with 
profound solemnity, and a certain sadness 
which rests on his serious and yet mild 
countenance, as if he constantly suffered 
from sympathy with the fate of the sinner. 
His voice is of singular sweetness and har- 
mony, and his pronunciation of the French 
cannot be surpassed. He has chosen St. 
Paul for his model, and has recently pub- 


lished an admirable and life-like picture of | 


the great apostle of the Gentiles, in his five 
sermons on the work, the tears, the conver- 
sion, the weakness, and the example of Paul. 
saw Monod on tHree different occa- 
sions, first at Dresden, in 1842, when we, 
both strangers in that city, happened to 
meet on our way to the Missionary House, 
and had quite an interesting interview with 
its high-toned Lutheran inspector, (Traut- 
mano) then at Berlin, where I introduced 
him to my friends, and heard him preach in 
one of the Huguenot churches, a most pow- 
erful sermon on the life of Christ in the sout’ 
of the believer; and recently at Paris in the 
discharge of his official functions, and in the 
circle of his amiable family. For some time 
past he has been dangerously ill, and is not 
expected to recover. He has been a great 
blessing to Lyons, Montauban, and Paris, 


_ the successive fields of his labours, and to 


the whole Protestant Church of France. 
Guizot, who, as Minister under Louis Phil- 
lippe, promoted him to a theological profes- 
sorship in Montauban, and then called him 
to his proper sphere, a pulpit in the capi- 
tal, holds him in great esteem, attends his 
preaching, and gives him the preference 
when any ministerial acts are to be per- 
formed in his family. I happened to be 
present when Guizot’s son-in law requested 
Mr. Monod to baptize his child. 

‘¢ As long as there are such men in France, 
however few they may be in number, there 
is no reason to despair of Protestantism in 
that great Empire.” 


PARISIAN ROMANISM. 


The Magazins de Nouveautes in Paris are 
circulating a card, op one side of which is re- 
presented, on a golden ground, the figure of 
St. Augustin, in the magnificent costume 
of a bishop, whilst on the other side are in- 
scribed the following lines:—‘“ St. Augus- 
tin was born at Tagastum, a small town in 


- Africa, on the 13th November, A. D. 354; 


he died at Hippo, the 28th August, A. D. 
430, whilst that place was besieged by the 
Vandals. Prayer:—After placing ourselves 
under the patronage of this distinguished 
saint, we come also, ladies, to place our- 
selves under yours; we address to you our 
fervent prayers that you would continue to 
visit with assiduity our Magazins; the taste 
which presides over them is of your origi- 
nation; every thing there is arranged for 
your pleasure; may our petitions be favour- 
ably received. So be it.” A straw may 
serve to show which way the current is 
flowing, and this fact is one of many which 
affords a test of the accuracy of the state- 
ment we sometimes hear, that France is a 
Roman Catholic country. How profound 
must be tae religious convictions which can 
tolerate an insult like this! 


GERMAN PREACHING. 


The German correspondent of the North 
Western Christian Advocate gives the fol- 
lowing account of the preaching of the Ger- 
man clergy: 

‘The text is usually a passage of Scrip- 
ture of considerable length, and not a mere 
sentence, or verse, as with us. The ser- 
mon consists, very often, of an elaborate ex- 
position of this—always practical—or of a 
hortatory address, based upon it. The ser- 
mons, of course, vary much, with different 
preachers, but usually they are not as elabo- 
rate as ours; in fact, they are homilies 
rather than sermons. Theyrare directed 
more to the feelings, and less to the intel- 
lect, and ordinarily seem to suppose the 
hearers quite unacquainted with Scripture, 
and totally unused to thinking about it. 
They are never read, though they are gen- 
erally committed to memory and declaimed. 
The preachers use a good deal of action, and 
are very devout and earnest in their manner. 
_ “By far the best preachers I have heard 
are Professor Rothe of Heidelburg, and Pro- 
fessor Tholuck of Halle, so well and so 
familiarly known among us. I give the 
preference to Professor Rothe, though, of 
course, I have not heard Professor Tholuck 
in his best days. Both are earnest and 
energetic. Professor Rothe shows more 
prominently energy of thought; Professor 
Tholuck manifests more earnestness of feel- 
ing: Professor Tholuck has more poetry in 
his nature, and will delight you with his 
beautiful figures and illustrations; but a 
sentence of Professor Rothe will often star- 
tle you by its admirable presentation of a 
peculiar view, or the depth of meaning which 
it reveals to you in a familiar passage of 
Scripture. I have heard, however, but few 
remarkably good preachers in Germany. 
The standard of pulpit excellence is not so 
high as with us. A friend once remarked to 
me, ‘these Germans publish sermons which 
we should scarcely venture to preach.’ And 


| it 1s so. 


“The reason for this is two-fold. In the 
first place, their people, generally, do not 
think near so much upon religion as they 
do with us, and would not listen with pa- 
tience to a sermon which taxed their powers 
of thought. Then, again, with us the pulpit 
is the great centre of religious instruction. 
The preacher brings all his study to bear 
upon his sermon. Exegesis, dogmatics, 
church history—all play their part in the 
Sunday’s discourse. But here many of these 
things are confined to the Professor’s chair. 
You never hear a question as to the authen- 
ticity of a text, or any thing of a like nature 
ever mentioned in the pulpit. It is not 
thought wise to suggest doubts or difficul- 
ties, before they have occurred to the peo- 
ple, and those interested in such questions, 
much prefer to hear them in the lecture 
room, where they can be treated in a strictly 
scientific manner. 
once srid to me, ‘ Zdon’t want to hear argu- 


Professor Tholuck even | 


ments in church—I could make better mi 


self. F want to have my feelings touched 
I can read criticisms at home,’ Thus both 
classes, the learned and the mon people, 
contribute their influence to keep the palpit 


in its present conditian.’”’ 


TRUST FOR DAILY BREAD. 


Half the world are in distress aboet their 
temporal support. Society is full of men 
who are disheartened by want of success, 
and by fear of poverty. Their schemes 
have failed; disappointment makes them 
sad and dejected, and they think that they 
shall come to want. But a pious man must 
not yield to this despondency, nor cease 
from exertion. Let him still labour pa- 
tiently, and hope for better days. Though 
he may not be able to see beyond this set- 
ting sun, or know how he shall obtain bread 
on the morrow, still let him work on as long 
as he finds work to do, and God will pro- 
vide. The promise is absolute—“ Trust in 
the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Christians are guilty of criminal unbe- 
lief when they doubt the oversight and sym- 
pathy of (fod. Poor, faint disciples! Have 
they not read that their “ Heavenly Father 
knoweth that they have need of these 
things?” Let them yield up their hearts 
to a feeling of perfect trust, and they will 
find a happiness which no wealth can give. 
This sweet confidence in God takes away all 
the bitterness of poverty, and converts their 
very weakness into joy. Because of this 
child-like trust, many of the poor of this 
world, who were rich in faith, like the shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain, have been the hap- 
piest of men. 

It is instructive to sce how the poor saints 
are provided for. Yonder lives a widow 
who seems to have hardly the necessaries of 
life. Yet He who feeds the young ravens 
when they cry feedeth her. God raiseth 
up friends to help her. He awakens sym- 
pathy; He creates a feeling of kindness in 
many hearts, so that her bread and water 
do not fail. One who had a long experi- 
ence of life declared, ‘“‘I have been youn 


Es now am old, yet have I not seen the 


righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
read.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


We proud? of what? Of our ancestors? 
They were driven out of paradise. Of our 
patrimony? ‘Sad inheritance!” (Of our 
wisdom? Hath not God made it foolish. 
ness? Of our wealth? It is not current 
beyond the gfave. Of our earthly honours? 
They die in their birth-place. Of our worldly 
influence? ‘The prince of this world” has 
more. Of our virtues? They cannot atone 
for one sin. Of our mansions? They point 
to a cold grave. Of our relatives? “I 
have said to corruption, Thou art my fa- 
ther: to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my sister.” Of our power? Death 
laughs at it. Of our immortality? With- 
out Christ it leads to everlasting destruc- 
tion “from the presence of the Lord.” 

But look at humility! It adorns hu- 
manity; it dignifies its possessor; it enno- 
bles his intellect; it blesses his heart, and 
makes him a blessing to all with whom he 
associates. Is he intellectually gifted? His 
fellow-men approach him with confidence, 
and sit around him with composure, while 
his lips feed many. Are his graces con- 
spicuous? They shine upon others, that 
many may be benefitted. Has he_ been in- 
trusted with wealth? He feels that he is a 
steward, and that he must occupy till the 
Master come; and he relieves the necessi- 
tous, clothes the naked, feeds the hungry, 
and causes the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
Is he poor among men? There is a treasure 
laid up for bim in heaven, of which he has 
heard by that gospel which tells him that 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 
Has he few companions on earth? He has 
communion with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. Is he a solitary wanderer 
to his Father’s house? The angels are sent 
forth to minister unto him. Is he despised. 
by the proud? His body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and Christ reigns in his heart. 
Is he unknown in the world’s palaces? He 
has a mansion in the skies. Does he serve 
for a piece of bread? He is Christ’s free 
man, and his name is written in heaven! 
Happy disciple! Knviable lot! Who would 
not lie low in the dust, and humble himself 
before the high Godgif that be the appro- 
priate condition and a necessary character- 
istic of the man of whom these things are 
predicated ?—Leask’s Moral Portraits. 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 


The London Times thus writes on Mr. 
Caird’s sermon:—‘“ Sydney Smith, always 
fond of a joke against his own cloth, used 
to lament that so many clergymen thought 
sin was to be taken from man, as Eve was 
taken from Adam, by throwing him intoa pro- 
found slumber. The reverend author of the 
sermon which bears this title, was apparent- 
ly successful in keeping his rofal listeners 
in a state of satisfactory wakefulness, and 
the result has been highly conducive to his 
fame as a preacher. Bince it is not every 
discourse preached before royalty which is 
published ‘by command,’ some curiosity 
will naturally be felt to know the liar 
merit of one which met with such high ap- 
probation, and to which so rare av honour 
was paid. A perusal of Mr. Caird’s ser- 
mon will lead to a general concurrence with 
the judgment passed upon it by her Majes- 
ty. It is neither very learned, very bril- 
liant, or very poetical; it deals not at all 
with doctrinal points, and settles none of 
those vexed questions of theology with which 
wakeful congregations are puzzled, and som- 
nolent ones composed. Mr. Caird is one of 
those preachers who condescend to be plain 
and practical—we had nearly said intelli- 
gible; and their number is so small that 
the present mark of royal encouragement 
was much needed. Romans xii. 11, ‘ Not 
slothful in business: fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord,’ supplies him with a text, and 
his aim is to prove what. is more vital than 
creeds, and more difficult of inculeation than 
the nicest point of doctrine, viz., that reli- 
gion may be blended with the work of com- 
mon life—that as God has made us depen- 
dent on wérk for our daily bread, so he has 
rendered it possible for us to live a life of 
fervent piety amid the most engrossing 
worldly pursuits.” | 


BOYLE vs. WISEMAN. 


The Rev. Richard Boyle has published, 
as a pampblet, a full statement of the causes 
which necessitated his actions against Dr. 
Wiseman, and of the doctor’s proceedings 
throughout the case. As an exposure of 
Romish ecclesiastical discipline and dis- 
union, this compendium is most important. 
A Roman Catholic clergyman’s opinion of 
it ig thus expressed :—*‘ One of the most 
extraordinary works which has ever issued 
from the English press—extraordinary,; as 
evincing a sad lack of practical charity, 
justice, and truth in certain bishops, many 
priests, and numerous laymen.of the Eng- 
lish Catholic Church—extraordinary, as 
showing the miserable bondage of the whole 
of the Catholic press—extraordinary, in 
fine, as exhibiting a system of spiritual ty- 
ranny and oppression hardly credible in the 
nineteenth century in this free country.” 
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Publiched Breadwiy, New Yoax. 


of the Presbyterian 
supply of the numbers of the y 
for January having been exhausted by new 


we commeneed February with an edition, 
fer all new sub- 
seribors, dering, this entire month; but our 
steak.is already gone. The increase in our 
- int’ thus far in the present year, 1s very 
largely in advance of what it has probably 
ever been in @ corresponding period. To 
our numerous friends whe have thus kindly 
‘aided in the circulation of the Presbytervan 
we return our most cordial thanks, and hope 
they may see that their labour has not been 


for naught. One esteemed pastor, in send- 


ing us a second instalment of new names, | 
with, the promise of still more, says, “ I in- | 


tend. to try for a Presbyterian in every family. 
in my congregation, and out of it, too, if 


CourcH, PHILADELPHIA. 
—We understand that this congregation, 
‘which has been worshipping from the time 

of its organization in a Hose house, is about 
to undertake the erection of a church edi- 
fice on the lot provided for them some time 
since by the Presbytery’s Church Extension 
Committee, on the corner of Broad and 
Fitgwater streets. The labours of the Rev. 
Mr. Watt, their pastor, have been attended 
with such success that there can be no 
doubt that with proper accommodations he 
would’soon gather around him a large, self- 
sustaining congregation. When the organi- 
ation took place in 1853, there were but 
twenty-five members; now there are one 
hundred and fifty-five, of whom only thirty 
were received on certificate, and but six or 
seven of these from any church in the city. 
If funds enough can be collected to put up 
the walls and cover the building; so as for 
awhile to use the lecture room, the enter- 
prise will be in a condition to secure ulti- 
mate success, without much further difficul- 

ty. We commend the object to the Pres- 
b ‘serena of Philadelphia as one deserving 
their favour. 


_Printep Brstr.—The library of the 
American Bible Society contains a Latin 
Bible with illuminated initial letters, of the 
date of 1476, just twenty-one years later 
than the issue of the first printed book after 

the invention of printing. 

1n Home and 
Foreign Record states that in Nassau Hall, 
Princeton, New Jersey, there are this year 
827 students, of whom 67 are professors of 
religion, 50 candidates for the ministry, and 
28 sons of ministers. In Washington Col- 
lege, Virginia, there are 71 students, of 
whom 26 are professors of religion, and 20 


studying for the ministry. Washingtou | 


College, Pennsylvania, has 90 students, of 
whom 387 are professors, and 20 candidates 
for the ministry. In Davidson College, 
North Carolina, there are 74 students, of 
whom 2] are professors, and 12 candidates. 
In Oglethorpe University, Greorgia, are 84 
students, of whom 20 are professors and 11 
candidates. Westminster College, Missouri, 
has. nearly 100 students, of whom over 30 
are professors and 15 candidates. The ratio 
of pious students in these Institutions is 
greater than last year. 


anp Riries.—That “meek and 
heavenly-minded minister of the gospel,” 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, according 
to the New York Evening Post, thus ex- 
pressed himself at a late Wednesday eve- 
ning mecting at his church in Brooklyn, 
New York: 

_“ He believed that the Sharpe rifle was a truly 
moral agency, and that there was more moral 
power in one of those instruments, so far as 
the slaveholders of Kansas were concerned, 
than in a hundred Bibles. Though he was a 

ce man, he had the greatest regard for 
harpe’s rifles, and for that pluck that in- 
duce 
In such issues, under such circumstances, he 
was decidedty in favour of such instrumen- 
talities.” 

Warninea to Youtu.—A man named 
Baker was recently hung in England for 
murder. A paper, which he was not able 
to finish, contains these words :—<< What 
has brought me here? Pride—short pray- 


-ers—not reading my Bible—Sabbath-break- | 


-ing, and all manner of wickedness.” 

Dr. CUMMING AND THE CONCORDAT.— 
Dr. Cumming recently delivered a public 
lecture on the Austrian Concordat, which 
he concluded by expressing his conviction 
that the Concordat was no evidence of re- 
newed vigour in the Papacy. ‘Rather he 
believed it to be the kick of a dying giant, 
the spasmodic clutch of a system that was 
losing its grasp on the consciences of Sove- 
reigns and peoples. It was) Romanism 
seeking a firmer foothold, conscious that 
Italy was rising to its ancient glory— 
that Spain was bursting its chains—that 
Sardinia was awakening from the sleep 
of ages—that Hungary and Poland’ were 
preparing to assert their Protestantism; and 
Pope and Emperor had entered into a con- 
tract which had damaged both, at the same 
time that it had enlightened us as to what 


- Rome desired in this country as well as in 


Austria, if she only had the power to do 
what she had the ‘inclination to do,” 
~ AMERICAN SABBATH-BREAKERS AT THE 
Covrt.—lIn the Paris correspond- 
ence’ of one of the daily papers we find 
the names of more than forty Americans, 
amongst them a large proportion of ladies, 
who were presented to the French Emperor 
and Empress at the Tuilleries on a late Sun- 
day. In this Sabbath-breaking ceremony 
our officials took part, Mr. Wise, Secre- 
tary of Legation, and Mr. Wilbor, Secretary 
to the American Minister, having done the 


presenting. 


‘Symproms or IMPROVEMENT.—Notwith- 
standing the efforts of many of the New 
England clergy to degrade the pulpit, by 
making it a platform for mere intellectual 
display, or for promulgating so-called re- 
forms, it is cheering to see that there is still 
among the people a relish for the better sort 


_ of gospel preaching... A New England cor- 


respondent of one of our contemporaries 


says: 
Your readers may be interested to know 


' what kind of preaching the orthodox churches 


of:New England are best pleased with, whe 
ther the intellectual and flashy, or the simple, 
earnest, and spiritual. Despite the common 
impression to the contrary, I must give it as 
my Opinion, founded on no very limited obser- 


_ vation, that they are generally much more in- 


terested in the latter. When they hear it, 
they delight in it, and when they do not have 
it, they long fort. Thesigas of the times in- 
digate, that the love of eouud scriptural in- 
struction, combined, with @ true religious unc- 
tion, ig increasing, More frequently than in 
former do we hear the pure word and 
doctrine praised, and the simpie presentation 
of the ‘truth commended. And it is devontly 
to be hoped, that the good time is near, when 
men go to:the sanctuary to hear the gos- 
pel of Obrist,:and not the cold, heartless pro- 
an of the intellect, dissevered fram the 


those New England men to use them. 


in‘our p 


evil, but much good, from a thorough 


of the-subject:- Ministersand 
b--|upeople may alike receive benefit from it, as 


‘it ‘toncerns them both in a very special 
manner. In whatever we may have said on 
the gencral subject, we feel entirely inno- 
cent of any intention of disparaging the 
ulpit, or of countenancing the 
querulousness of unreasonable hearers.— 
Those who bear the credentials of ambassa- 
dors of God have not only our respect but 
love. We love them for their, work’s sake 
and their Master’s sake, and we have no 
higher pleasure than to record their success. 
If we have ventured to make any sugges- 
tions in regard to the manner best adapted, 
in our view, to fulfil their commission, it 
has not been done inthe spirit of fault-find- 
ing, but of humble desire to premote the 
success of their embassy. Ata time when 
the gospel has not that influence on tho 
public mind which it should have, it is 
both becoming and proper to inquire if 
|} there be any obstructions to its success 
which may be removed, or any suggestions 


made which may serve to indicate a remedy | 


for the evil. To the hearer we have often 
said, “Take heed how ye hear,” and have 
endeavoured to expose the futility of the 
excuses so confidently urged hy them for 
their inattention and unbelief; and, on the 
other hand, with no ambition to play the 
censor or dictator, we have urged on our 
brethren of the ministry to remove every 
plausible ground of complaint which may 
be founded on their method of proclaiming 
the truth. 

The great object of the minister of the 
gospel is to declare the whole counsel of 
God, whether men will hear or forbear, and 
as it is to be taken for granted that they 
would much rather that men should hear 
than forbear, it should be a serious question 
with them, by what means they may most 
certainly win their attention. They have 
to address not only saints but sinners, and 
as these latter have no natural inclination to 
the truth, much may depend on the method 
adopted for gaining access to their minds. 
Stubborn as they may be, nay, hostile as 
they may be, they are not to be given up 
to their obduracy. The holy art of Paul 
in adapting himself to all classes of hearers, 
may be imitated in hope of winning some. 
If an agreeable style of delivery will so far 
operate on them as to place them within 
the reach of the faithful preacher’s voice, 
who will say that the cultivation of such a 
style is useless? We are far from urging 
mere elocution as the first qualification of a 
preacher, but it may, nevertheless, prove a 
material one. There must be piety, there 
must be an intelligent understanding of his 
message, there should be much learned cul- 
tivation, and yet is it not possible that all 
these may prove nugatory unless some me- 
thod is adopted for rousing the attention of 
a listless audience? 

It is a fact much to be lamented, that 
some preachers well qualified to instruct, 
cannot, from some cause, gather people to 
hear their instructions; and it is a fact 
equally well known, that hundreds who are 
noted for a habitual neglect of the house of 
God, will congregate to hear a popular 
preacher. Improper as their motives may 
be, they are, at least for the time, in the way 
of hearing some part of that message from 
God which may make them wise unto salva- 
tion. Whitefield and Summerfield preached 


to multitudes who had scarcely ever placed 


themselves within the reach of a preacher 
before, and often teo, with the happiest ef- 
fect. The truth accomplished the good, 
but the elocution won them to hear the 
truth. It is in vain to say that ministers 
are appointed for instruction, while they 
neglect the means of obtaining access to 
those whom they are to instruct. How are 
their instructions to be made available, if 
they have not the skill to enforce attention? 
Here lies the gist of the whole matter. 
The minister of the gospel comes to deliver 
an important message; he may understand 
it fully; but if he has never considered it 
worthy of his attention to study the best 
plan of gaining a favourable hearing; if he 
rather dissuades attention by a repulsive 
manner, he acts unfairly by the truth; he 
does not permit it to exert its energy. He 


failure is total. Now we maintain that if the 
rhetorician’s art would enable him to obtain 
an impartial hearing, he fails in his duty to 
God and the souls of men if he neglects it. 

We must avoid extremes. On the one 
hand, we should not unduly exalt human 
eloquence, neither, on the other, should we 
decry it. We should not place it before 
the solid attainments necessary to constitute 
a well instructed scribe, nor should we re- 
gard these attainments as sufficient without 
it. Let each have their place in a just 
middle estimate. It is important, we think, 
that people should be taken as we find them. 
They like to have a preacher whose manner 
is agreeable, whose style of composition is 
popular, whom they can hear and under- 
stand without painful effort, and who does 
not offend their taste by an unmodulated 
voice, an ungainly gesticulation, and a cold, 
dry, and hum-drum presentation of truth, 
and if we can accommodate ourselves to 
their tastes in these respects, we should; 
and pains should be taken todoso. We 
must come down from our theories, if they 
conflict with this practice. Usefulness may 
depend on it. There would not be such 


difficulty in supplying vacant pulpits, if 


more attention were paid to these, in the 
opinion of some, small matters. 

If there be a want on this subject, as 
many of our congregations think, there is 
no necessity for charging the defect on our 
Seminaries. The defects which may be ob- 
servable in the elocution of young ministers 
have been carried with them to the Semi- 
naries, the results of bad previous training. 
The only question which might, by impli- 
cation, seem to involve responsibility on the 
part of our able and laborious Professors, 
whether they enforce the duty on their pu- 
pils of correcting, as far as possible, these 
defects, or whether they appreciate them as 
do common hearers. The instruction given 
by Professors te ready and attentive listen- 
ers, may very naturally lead them to the 
conclusion that a like state of things may 
exist between these pupils and the peo- 
‘ple whom they may be called to instruct. 
And yet the cases are widely different. The 
quiet, subdued, and didactic mode suitable 
in a Professor before his students, would be 
regarded as out of place in the speaker to a 
public assembly. 

Should our Professors, however, have 
the fullest appreciation of the every day 
wants of the public on this head, it would 
be unjust to blame them for not devot- 
ing their time, otherwise required, for the. 
supply of the want. The time appropriated 
to their respective departments should not 
be encroached on; they should not in a 
single tittle abate the amount of their teach- 
ings; all that is done in this way is little 
enough to make our young men able ex- 
positors of God’s revealed will; and in the 
full conviction of this, we have on a former 
occasion vent to suggest the necessity 


| of an additio cher. Not a teacher of 
| Mannerism, not a teacher of elocution by 


has failed in gaining a hearing, and the | 


who would fashion all pupils in 
the samp>mould; but one ‘who, with just 
for deféet, judiciously train the voice 
and ‘correct the manner, and, in short, not 
impatt new powers, but open the way for 
the proper exercise of those which have 


been hiddén orsuppressed. The first object 


is to “fill the cask,”’ that. is the Professor’s 
duty; the second is to show the best method 
for drawing off the contents, and that may 
be done by the teacher of elocution. He 
will insist on the right kind of spigot, and 
if he requires that it should he polished, the 
good liquor will not suffer by that. If 
Demosthenes had stuttered forth his phil- 
lipics, Philip would have been safe; but 
having first corrected his impediment of 
speech by the sounding surf, the thoughts 
which burned within him had a free vent, 


and like a torrent they swept away all before [ 


them. While, then, we insist upon the 
largest learning in the ministry, and place 
it in the front. rank, we deem it indispensa- 
ble that every attention should be paid ta 
the utterance, that the learning and piety 
of the ministry may be made to tell with 
the best effect. | 


THE QUESTION OF UNION. 


T has been said and reiterated that there 
is no sufficient reason why the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Qld and New-school, should not be reunited. 
The doctrinal differences, it is alleged, were 
merely verbal in the first instance, and as 
those which were simply personal may be 
supposed to have disappeared with the lapse 
of time and the cessation of controversy, 
the way for reunion is fully open. We 
should be sorry to believe that any of the 
Old-school could view the subject in this 
aspect, although there may possibly be 
such, who speak thus from ignorance of 
facts; but it is common with the New- 
school thus to represent the case. Our 
readers are sufficiently well informed to 


know that a controversy which was warmly 


maintained for years, and terminated only 
with the disruption of the Church, had a 
much more substantial basis than imaginary 
or nominal differences in regard to leading 
doctrines. A careful perusal of Dr. Wood’s 
« Old and New Theology” will give to the 
impartial reader a just view of the real and 
serious opposition between the two systems 
of the contending parties. There were, it 
is true, wide differences of opinion in refer- 
ence to the principle on which the Church 
should conduct its benevolent operations— 
differences which have now, in a great mea- 
sure, disappeared by the practical admissions 
of the New-school that the Old-school were 
right, while they, for their own interests, 
were fatally wrong; but the much more 
important differences in matters of faith 
which formed the main subject of the contro- 
versy, have not, so far as our scrutiny has 
informed us, diminished atall. On the con- 
trary, the publications issued by members of 
the New-school, since the disruption, amply 
justify us in believing that, as a body, they 
are as far removed from old fashioned ortho- 
doxy as they were in 1837. If we ask them, 
was Adam the legal representative of the 
race? they answer, No. Is the race held 
legally responsible for the disobedience of 
Adam asacovenant head? They answer, 
No. Was the sin of Adam in breaking the 
covenant imputed to his posterity? They 
answer, No. Did Christ endure the proper 
penalty of the law as the representative of 
his people? They answer, No. Are be- 
lievers justified by the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ? They answer, No! Are 
men totally disabled by the fall from ren- 
dering obedience to God’s commandments? 
They answer, No! Thus they deny and 
impugn the whole theory, as ever held by 
all orthodox churches, and as explicitly re- 
vealed in Scripture, of the origin of human 
sin, and of the method of recovery. We 
know they endeavour, by a hundred inge- 
nious explanations, to soften these denials ; 
but in reality they make them and their equi- 
vocal and explanatory reasonings worth- 
less. It is alleged they believe in predesti- 
nation and the saints’ perseverance, and 
hence must be orthodox. These doctrines, 
however, do not constitute the whole of ortho- 
dox Calvinism; neither are they so practical- 
ly important to the system, if we dare make 
a comparison, as the doctrine of original sin 
and gratuitous justification through the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ. A blow 
struck at these latter, if effectual, strikes 
down the whole superstructure of the Chris- 
tian’s hope. | 

In expressing these views, we are very 
willing to admit that many connected with 
the New-school Church do not hold the 
opinions charged against their Church, and 
to hope that some who do hold them are 
better than their theory; but such are the 
doctrines which were laid to their charge at 
the beginning, and such are now the doc- 
trines often inculcated, and for which their 
Church judicatories do not hold their pro- 
pagators amenable. When the New-school 
possessed the power, before the separation, 
they positively refused to try any man on 
such charges; and now, when they stand 
alone, they permit the holders of such doc- 
trines to enjoy a complete impunity. 

The Central Christian Herald, the ac- 
knowledged organ of the New-school Synods 
of Ohio, Cincinnati, Indiana, and Wabash, 
under date of January 24th, in an editorial 
article of some length, in some of the par- 
ticulars we have enumerated, fully corrobor- 
ates our statement. That article speaks of 
‘the figment of imputation;” it sneers at 
the doctrine of the “imputationist,’’ who 
‘‘charges over to the account of the inno- 
cent infant the sin of his first ancestor, and 
then punishes him;” and, in reference to 
the orthodox view of original sin, says: 

‘*What difference, in the name of common 
sense, we ask, does it make in the case, whe- 
ther an innocent person is punished for no sin 
at all, or whether a sin which he never com- 
mitted is called his, and then he is punished 
forit. Let us be punished, we should be ready 
to say, if we must be, for no offence at all; 
but do not first blacken our character, to hide 
the wrong that inflicts the punishment. We 


are slow to believe that any such absurdities 
are enacted in the government of God.” 

So completely does it ignore the doctrine 
of representation, that it undertakes to ac- 
count for human misery and death, not on 
the ground of God’s just dealings with sin, 
but on the ground of God’s “administration 
of chastisement for the purpose of moral 
training, and for the good of the subject.” 
Thus is the whole doctrine of the introduc- 
tion of sin renounced, and we are to account 
for the existence of pain, suffering, and death 
on the principle that God has introduced 
them to train his innocent creatures for their 
own good! Ifsuffering brings us to heaven, 
where the necessity for Christ? Not only is 
the idea of the infliction of penalty on our 
race, for the sin of our federal head, utterly 
repudiated and sneered ajgn this article, but 
the whole doctrine of representation is de- 
nied. This is the language: 

«‘ Representatives may look after one’s social 
and civil interests, and may involve one in 
social and civil disabilities and sufferings. But 
representatives cannot discharge moral obliga- 
tions for another, nor break them. No repre- 
sentative can love God for me, nor disobey God 


for me.” 
This sweeping declaration strikes down 


the representative character of Christ as 
well as that of Adam. Christ cannot obey 


God for man; hence his righteousness can. 


never be made available for man’s justifica- 


4 


tign! The inference is positive and unmis- 


takable. Now, if this be the gospel, the 
whole orthodox Church has lived in a 
grievous and fatal error. Will the four Sy- 
nods before referred to eall this writer to 
|account? Not the slightest danger that 
either they or their General Assembly will 
ever notice such teaching as erroneous. 
Would it be tolerated in the Oldschool 
Church? Never; and hence in the present 
| state of the Churches their re-union would 
be an utter impossibility—a thing not to he 
thought of or entertained for a moment. 
On a right basis, we should hail such a re- 
union as one of the happiest events which 
| could occur; but great changes must take 
place before such a consummation can be 
effected. 


| UNEQUAL JUSTICE. 


is a saddening consideration that the 
law, which is designed to be a “terror 
to evil doers,” fails im too many instances to 
sustain its dignity by the inequality with 
which it distributes its penalties. While it 
. makes a parade of its strictness in punishing 
| the petty culprit, who, ignorant and friend- 
less, has been tempted to steal to supply his 
daily wants, it too often suffers the enormous 
offender to escape unscathed. The greatest 
robbers in our country have, by some means, 
eluded justice. Their family connections, 
or their former respectability, or, peradven- 
ture, some accommodating interpretation of 
their offence into a mere breach of trust, 
have exerted a potent influence in shielding 
them, and they even claim a certain*degree 
of respect, because, superior to triflgs, their 
frauds have mounted up to hundfeds of 
thousands. Law, to be good and righteous, 
should certainly proportion its punishments 
to the measure of the offence. If any offen- 
der is entitled to leniency, it sheuld be the 
miserable victim of ignorance and poverty; 
and yet almost uniformly he who, from po- 
sition} and education, is without excuse, is 
the favoured one. We have been led to 
these remarks by a paragraph which has 
just fallen under our eye, from which we 
learn that the treasurer of a certain county 
in Ohio who defrauded the public of twenty- 
two thousand dollars was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment, while another indi- 
vidual, who sold a borrowed horse, (a breach 
of trust!) and kept the avails to the amount 
of seventy-five dollars, was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. The law in 
these cases certainly walked on unequal 
legs. “A few notable examples of just 
severity against defaulters would have a 
more decided influence in rendering our 
public institutions safe than any other mea- 
sure which could be adopted. The promise 
of impunity is the great temptation to crime. 
The certainty of ten or twenty years in the 
penitentiary would prove a powerful dis- 
suasive. 


FIVE POINTS, NEW YORK. 


NEw building, called the Five Points’ 
House of Industry, has just been 
completed in New York. Every thing 
about itis of the most substantial character, 
and well adapted to the purposes for which 
it has been built. It is six stories high, 
having ample accommodations for school 
and work rooms, and affording a pleasant 
and comfortable home to the large family 
which Mr. Pease has gathered from among 
the outcast and the destitute. There it 
stands, on the site of Farlew’s Court, the old 
abode of thieves and prostitutes, and out- 
laws, overlooking the famous Cow Bay, in 
the very midst of that sink of evil, and pov- 
erty, and crime, which has for years been a 
proverb and a terror. The object of the 
Managers in erecting this building is, as 
its name imports, to bring in the poor and 
the vile who desire to reform, and to pro- 
vide them with a temporary home and with 
employment, until a permanent situation 
may be secured for them in the country, 
where, removed from all théir previous 
associations and influences, they may, by 
honest industry, be enabled to live in com- 
fort and respectability. During the last 
year eight hundred children and others 
have been thus rescued from vice and 
misery, and provided with homes and 
friends. This simple fact speaks volumes 


provision of every needed facility, to carry 
on its blessed work. As we passed through 
the old Home, from which the family are 
just about removing, we could not but 
wonder at the change which had been 
accomplished under the operation of earnest 
and practical Christian efforts to do good. 
In one room was a group of females at 
work, who, but for this Institution, must, 
in many cases, have been rapidly passing 
on their career of vice, or of hopeless 
poverty, to the grave. Elsewhere a group 
of happy children, rescued from the same 
fearful danger, were enjoying their holiday, 
as cheerful and comfortable as homes could 
make them. While in still another room, 
once a very sink of sin and pollution, a 
crowd of women and children sat as appli- 
cants for work and shelter and food, and 
whose petition for aid, with that of hun- 
dreds more, must depend for success upon 
the promptness and liberality with which 


by the Christian public. Efforts such as 
this are much needed in all our large cities, 
and should have the countenance and co- 
operation of all good citizens. 

WAR AMONG THE TRIPODsS.—Some of 
our contemporaries of the New York re- 
ligious press are engaged in a contro- 
versy, the momentous nature of which we 
trust may serve to keep their blood above 
the freezing point this cold weather. The 
Independent, having for some time past 
boasted that it ‘was the largest religious 
newspaper in the world,” the Observer ex- 
panded itself with the opening of the year, 
and claimed the pre-eminence as to inches- 
square of which its neighbour had been 
wont to make so much ado. The Lvangel- 
ist, seeing the strife, gravely reminded the 
belligerents that it was not the dimensions 
of the sheet, but what was in it, which con- 
stituted the merit of a journal; and that if 
the Evangelist had chosen to put into an in- 
crease of bulk what it had paid the last year 
for brains, it could have equalled the Ob- 
server in size; to which the latter replies, 
that it has paid for matter within that time 
as much as the entire concern of the Evan- 
gelist was worth, and was actually sold for. 
The Evangelist again rejoins that if the 
Observer in this remark includes the amount 
expended for paper, printing, editors’ sala- 
ries, &c., it has probably paid more than 
would buy itself. Whilst these shells have 
been flying between these two parties, the 
old enemy, the Jndependent, has been pon- 
dering bow to dispose of the point of its 
ci-devant glorification as to its being the 
«‘ largest religious newspaper in the world ;” 
and at length gives the result of its cogita- 
tions in its last issue, by stating that but 
one-half the Observer even professes to be 
‘‘religious;”’ and that having had the Od- 
server's “‘ems’’ counted, it discovers that it 
has twenty per cent. less matter in it than 
the Independent. Our readers will appre- 
ciate the importance of the contest. It is 
impossible to say how it will terminate. We 
hope for the best. The coincidence may be 
worthy of note, that just when the clouds 


the call of the Institution for means is met. 


PRESBYTERIAN- 


for the Institution, and demands for it the |} 


of war seer to be passing | 
battle-fields of the Eastern hemis , this 


SECRET OF BENEVOLENCE.—Paul, in 
commending to the Corinthians the liber- 
ality of the Macedonian Christians, repre- 
sents them as even exceeding their ability, 
in ministering to the saints—an instance so 
remarkable, that we might naturally be curi- 
ous to know by what motive they were im- 
pelled. In a. few words we are inform- 
ed. They “first gave their ownselves to 
the Lord.” This is an explanation altoge- 
ther satisfactory. They heartily and sin- 
cerely surrendered themselves to the Lord, 
and hence they would not withhold their 
pecuniary assistance from his afflicted peo- 
ple. Itwill always beso. True and hearty 
Christians, who feel that they belong, in 


body and soul, to the Lord, cannot be nig- | 


gardly; and hence, by this rule all may do 
well by trying themselves whether their 
faith is not a mere fancy, instead of a fruit- 
ful principle. 

A Reason.—The New York Churchman, 
which is of the “highest and dryest,’’ as- 
signs as a reason why the sects shoot ahead 
of the Church, that many in the Church do 
not believe in the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation! Had it assigned the belief in 
this dogma as the incubus, it would have 
been nearer the truth. | 


Parks.—We would apprize our Phila- 
delphia readers that there is a bill now be- 
fore the State Legislature, empowering the 
City Councils to convert the Penn Squares 
into sites for railroad depots. The Phila- 
delphian who could hatch such a plot de- 
serves the rebuke of every good citizen, and 
should have his «ticket of leave” as soon as 
possible. Shall the miserable spirit of mam- 
mon be permitted to sweep away at one 
stroke four of our most beautiful parks, and 
especially when we have so few? Shall the 
very centre of the city be divested of every 
trace of verdure, and converted into pur- 
poses which would drive away the inhabit- 
ants? Shall the most beautiful street in the 
city be cut up by railroads and lumbered 
with cars? Let our citizens reflect on it. 
Let them pour in their loud and earnest 
remonstrances and defeat the mammon work- 
ers. Now is the time. Delay will prove 
dangerous. The city should rise as one 
man to defeat speculators, and shield our 
beautiful parks. 


Grrlesinstical Herod. 


The post office address of the Rev. W. H. 
Singeltary is changed from Abbeville, South 
Carolina, to Claibourne, Mississippi. 

The Brazos Presbytery, at its fall meeting 
in La Grange, Texas, licensed Mr. Joseph 
Boone to preach the gospel. 

The Rey. R. F. Bunting has received an in- 
vitation to supply the church in the city of 
San Antonio. His address is changed from La 
Grange, Texas, to San Antonio, Texas. 

The Rev. James E. Sharp’s post office address 
is changed from Bloomington, Missouri, to Mil- 
ton, Missouri. 

The Rev. James S. Barr’s post office address 
is changed from Rocky Creek, North Carolina, 
to Camden, Arkansas. 

The Rev. John P. Vandyke has removed 
from Frankfort, Indiana, to Pleasant Ridge, 
Hamilton county, Ohio. 

The Rev. H. R. Wilson, D. D., has received 
@ unanimous call to the Fair Mount church, 
which he has been supplying for the last year. 

The Rev. Samuel Williamson, D. D., former- 
ly President of Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina, has accepted a call to the church in Wash- 
ington, Arkansas. 

The Rev. John Brittain’s post office address 
is changed from Portage City, to Quincy, Wis- 
consin. 

The Rev. Alexander Beattie’s post office ad- 
dres is changed from Three Creeks to Union 
Springs, Arkansas. 

Mr. Joseph Boone, a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of Brazos, has accepted an invitation to 
supply the church at La Grange, Texas, where 
correspondents will please address him. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Interesting Sabbath-school Celebra- 
tion. 


The anniversary meeting of the Sabbath 
school of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Wheeling, Virginia, held on the 22d ult., 
was one of unusual interest, a large audi- 
ence of old and young being present. The 
pastor, the Rev. Cyrus Dickson, presided. 
From the report read by Robert Crangle, 
Esq., it appeared the average attendance of 
scholars for the year has been 200, of teach- 
ers 33. We dare not, for fear of mistake, 
state the many thousand verses of Scripture 
committed to memory. The Library con- 
tains between 700 and 800 well selected 
volumes, and 750 copies of religious papers 
are circulated among the children monthly. 
The scholars support 7 heathen children in 
Mission schools, at an annual expense of 
$175. They have a surplus of $100 in the 
treasury, and have raised during the last five 
years between $800 and $1000 for the mis- 
sionary cause. 

A very.interesting part of the services 
consisted in the presentation by the libra- 
rians, teachers, and scholars, of two beau- 
tiful Bibles, to the Superintendent, Robert 
Crangle, and to the Vice Superintendent, 
William B. Quarrier, as an expression of 
the high estimate placed upon their labours. 


Professor J. C. Hervey and James Rhodes 


in presenting, and Messrs. Crangle and 
Quarrier in their acknowledgments, made 
very highly appropriate addresses. It must 
have been a pleasant hour to those faithful 
officers. We confess that, in our heart we 
preferred those presents to garlands and 
swords. 

After the presentation eloquent addresses 
were delivered by Rev. F. Moore of the 
Fourth street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Rev. H. Malcom of the Baptist Church. 
We cannot close without repeating the im- 
pression made upon us, that this meeting 
will not soon be forgotten. ae 
SPECTATOR. 
oe 


~The King of Prussia’s Reply to the 


Religious Liberty Deputation. 


Our readers will remember that Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley and others, as representatives of 
different countries, waited on the King of 
Prussia some weeks ago, at Cologne, as a 
Deputation from the Paris Evangelical Al- 
liance Conference. His Majesty’s answer 
is published in extenso, in the Post Zeitung 
of Frankfort. It is dated the 11th Decem- 
ber 1855, and signed by his Excellency M. 
de Bernsdorff. The representative of the 
King reiterates, at the outset, in the name 
of his august Sovereign, the assurances of 
hearty good will given by the King himself 
to the Deputation at Cologne; he then in- 
forms Sir Culling Eardley that his Majesty 
has ordered a searching inquiry with re- 
spect to the acts of intolerance which have 
been notified to him by the Deputation as 
having been committed in his own domin- 


‘ions; and that he has, moreover, instructed 


his representatives at the Courts of Electoral 
Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxe-Menin- 
gen, and Chaumburg-Lippe, to call the at- 
tention of those Governments to the acts of 
persecution committed in these several 
States, as set forth also by the Deputation 
and to urge an inquiry, and the adoption of 
measures, for insuring religious liberty 
to Baptist Christians. In conclusion, his 
Majesty requests Sir Culling Eardley to 
communicate this reply to the members of 
the Deputation. | 


a teacher of elocution. 


Fer the Preebdyternaa. 
A Word more on Pulpit Oratory. 


‘Messrs. Editors—The phrase, ‘ Pulpit 
Oratory” is aot of my choosing. Very sel- 
dom is the ministry of Christ’s gospel pre- 
sented in this aspect in the warmer, and, if 


] you please, severer periods of our history as 


a Reformed Church; very seldom by such 
men as Owen, Bates, Maclaurin, Andrew 
Gray, Brainerd, or Edwards, though they 
all were mighty preachers ; very seldom in 


| the Reformed Pastor of Richard Baxter; and 


very seldom in the pastoral epistles of Paul. 
None of these writers, however remarkable 
for utterance in the Church, and for demon- 
stration of the spirit and power, have treat- 
ed of homiletics and pulpit-delivery as the 
great central part of ministerial training. 
It is not now denied, nor has any one ever 
denied it, that a natural, appropriate, and 
forcible elocution is desirable in the preach- 
er. All the arguments addressed to this 
point may very justly be cancelled, as super- 
erogatory. But all men of judgment and 
observation are startled, when so extreme a 
proposition is announced, as that in a course 
of public ministerial instruction, «pulpit 
oratory, or homiletics, or sacred eloquence, 
by whatever name you choose to call it,” 
should be the “ central department.”” More 
fully the same novel opinion is expressed 
thus, by the same writer :—<<It matters not 
how much science, or Hebrew, or any thing 
else the Seminary alumnus possesses, though 
he had mastered every chapter of Turret- 
tine, and had Gesenius at his fingers’ ends, 
if he cannot preach, he has missed the main 
end of his theological education.” 

This is the ingenious way in which our 
Methodist neighbours, before they aban- 
doned their cant against a learned ministry, 
used to state the question in a somewhat 
analogous controversy. Catching his breath 
with that phthysical inhalation which we 
have all heard at camp-meetings, the gasp- 
ing orator would inveigh against ‘ man- 
made preachers,” and set forth an alterna- 
tive like that above. With him the insin- 
uation was that learning is made to super- 
sede grace; with our advocate of oratory, 
that learning is made to ‘supersede elo- 
quence. Both miss the mark. We need 
both the grace and the eloquence. But 
those grievously err, who imagine that the 
American Church is about to sacrifice one 
jot or one tittle of solid biblical learning to 
any elocutionary practices or training. 

The assumption in all these arguments, 
or rather these peevish complainings, is 
that the elocution of the pulpit is less an 
object of attention, than in some former 
day; that less care is bestowed on it in our 
Seminaries ; and that young ministers are 
more faulty now than they were twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ago. These assump- 
tions are all unfounded. After the obser- 
vation of many years, I unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce them unfounded. A man may lay 
aside as a witness that hesitation which might 
become him as a judge. Asa witness, then, 
I respectfully but solemnly testify, that so 
far as my knowledge goes, the entire dis- 
cussion has proceeded on what the lawyers 
call <<‘ false facts.” In other circumstances 
Iam ready to join with any of my breth- 
ren, in bewailing the defects of the minis- 
try with unfeigned humiliating tears; but 
it is not the disuse or neglect of pulpit elo- 


cution which will melt our hearts into such’ 


grief. The best days of the Reformed 
Churches—nay, the best days of Protestant 
eloquence, were those in which least was 
uttered respecting the mere externals of de- 
livery. 

If we are to believe one writer in your 
journal, the grand business of Seminary 
Professors should be to train the youth to 
speak. I state this as fairly as I can, and 
have no wish to exaggerate or misrepresent 
any one’s opinions. We can readily imagine 
the clean sweep of our professorial decks 
which would be made by sucha law, at Prince- 
ton, at Allegheny, at Union, at Columbia, at 
Danville, at New Albany: Gravity is unset- 
tled at the thought of such men making such 
a business their chief function. True it is, 
and none ever denied it, the great end of 
ministerial training is to fit men to preach; 
but is there any of us who would restrain 


‘the meaning of this sacred term to the bare 


matter of elocution or delivery? To preach 
is to proclaim “the revelation of the mys- 
tery” of Jesus Christ. The mere external 
mode of doing it, though not unimportant, 
is so far secondary, that in the great matter 
of training it has and ought to have a 
subordinate place. In common with all 
assiduous students of Scripture, and all 
working pastors who are daily employed in 
studying at home and labouring abroad, I 
hold in derision all sneers at Turrettine, 
Gesenius, and academic preparation. Asa 
very lamented friend of mine used to say, 
Canes alienis allatrant.* Nor willI imitate 
the mode of argument on the other side, by 
retorting it thus: «Of what use is ability 
to say things eloquently, if one has nothing 
to say?’ No; this would be a similar 
sophism. Delivery of Sermons has its place, 
but not the highest place. In every plan 
of every Seminary it has had its place. In 
the practice of every Seminary it has had 
its place. Exercises in the work of preach- 
ing have been conducted, according to the 
views and talents of the respective profes- 
sors, in every Institution of our Church. If 
any readers gather from the half-concealed 
charges which have sometimes been spoken 
and written, that homiletical and even elo- 
cutionary exercises are less favoured now, 
in our oldest Seminary, than in former 
days, I beg leave to assure them that they 
have been deceived, and that there was 
never so much pains bestowed on this very 
object as by the present able incumbent. 
If my knowledge of them were as intimate, 
I might probably speak at least as strongly 
of other Seminaries. 

Another assumption is that young preach- 
ers from our Theological Seminaries are less 
able to preach with freedom and force than 
other young preachers. Most unfortunate- 
ly, the moment a man of ability and piety 
is taken by the Church from his quiet 
study or his loving parish, and made a 
professor, he becomes a scape-goat for all 
the sins of all the ministry. Are young 
men bad grammarians? It is the Seminary. 
Are their manners odious? It is the Semi- 
nary. charge of defects in gentle- 
manhood are usually brought by those 
whose acquisitions in this kind have not 
been made in their father’s house.) Do 
they write poor Latin? Ah! the Seminary. 
Do they speak through the nose? Are they 
stammering or inaudible? The Seminary! 
the Seminary! Dear gentlemen-orators, 
pray take breath, and remember that non 
ex quovis ligno fit Minerva. Even under 
your training, or that of your most approved 
elocutionists, there are young men, and 
these may come before your censorship, 
who cannot be licked into any oratoric 
shape. Nay more, some of these may be- 
come honoured ministers of Jesus Christ. 
Indeed, if we were to pray for ministerial 
gifts, on a day set apart for that purpose, 
and were to guide our petitions by the epis- 
tles of Paul to Timothy and Titus, I am 
not sure that we should offer one prayer for 
The fallacy of 
much common reasoning upon this point 


* This proverb does not at all apply in the 
resent case, as the author of the article re- 
erred to is one of the most accomplished 

scholars and divines of the age.—Eds. Pres. 


posed, is very true. 


the phrase be preferred, eloquent preach- 
ing,,is an affair so separable from all other 
parts of preparatory accomplishment, that 
it may be put on or put off, like a watch- 
chain ora gay breast-pin, instead of being, 
as it is, the grand resultant from the totality 
of character, temper, and attainment. I 
might argue of a cask, because it is of no 
manner of use without an orifice, that all 
which is needful is to polish the spigot. 
Such is the Turrettine-and-Gesenius-argu- 
ment as above. But old-fashioned clergy- 
men advise another and preceding act, 
which is to infund a supply of liquor. Ut- 
terance is good, but one would fain have 
somewhat to utter. And what is more, we 
have never known a man full of matter and 
full of feeling, who did not alight on some 
impressive way of getting it out. When 
good old Dr. Bellamy was asked by a young 
minister what he should do in order to 
preach well, he replied, «Fill the cask— 
Fill the THE CASK!’’ 

Some persons find it convenient to in- 
veigh against our Seminaries as not fur- 
nishing good speakers. We deny that the 
allegation is true. Some of the best speci- 
mens of pulpit elocution for thirty years 
have proceeded from Theological Semi- 
naries. It might be invidious to name 
them. Indeed, if I should do so, it would 
be rejoined that they did not owe their elo- 
cution to their Seminary. Thus these in- 
stitutions, by a singular award, are tq bear 
all the discredit of failures, and none of the 
credit of successes. That those eminent 
preachers were not made such by any drill- 
ing in elocution, of the kind which is pro- 
It is equally true, that 
no great preacher was ever so made. We 
challenge the objector to produce any five 
distinguished pulpit orators who have been 
trained by any professional elocutionist. 
Assuredly, we shall not find instances in 
Mason, Chalmers, Hall, Summerfield, Breck- 
inridge, Hamilton, Candlish, or, Guthrie. 
Nor would those who lament their own 
shortcomings, and admit their oven defects 
of delivery, ever have been nursed into 
Whitefields or Larneds by any of the pro- 
cesses which they so earnestly desire to an- 
nex to our theological curriculum. 

I have long been convinced, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, that the true glory of church assem- 
blies and of the preached word is in danger 
of departing, when the demands of the 
people and the endeavours of candidates 
are transferred from true biblical knowledge 
and the life of God in the soul, to the at- 
tractive external gift of worldly eloquence. 

A PREACHER AND Pastor. 


From our London Correspondent, 


PEACE IN PROSPECT. 


Lonpon, January 18th, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—Thank God! the war will 
not be interminable; the second and third edi- 
tions of the Times yesterday announced the ac- 
ceptance, by Russia, of the terms of peace 
offered, through Austria, by the Allies. Doubts 
indeed, rest on the sincerity of this acceptance, 
on the ground that much room is left for nego- 


tiations on the basis presented by these terms, 


and that the superstructure contemplated by 
our crafty foe, may be a very different thing 
from that intended by the Western Powers. 
Still, enough has been said by Russia, to in- 
spire us with a sanguine hope that peace is 
within our reach on terms not only honourable 
but advantageous to England and her Allies, 
as well as to the general interests of humanity. 
Should this desirable consummation be realized, 
what precious fruits may we expect to follow! 
That wide and fertile region of the world that 
extends along the Northern shores of the Dan- 
ube and the Euxine, will be thrown open to 
the unrestricted commerce of the West; the 
blessings of the gospel we may hope will follow 
fast in the track of our merchant ships, and 
freedom for the first time find a home where 
unheard-of oppressions have hitherto weighed 
upon the destinies of prostrate peoples. What 
a change in all the ordinary topics of conver- 
sation and of thought, has been produced 
among us by these few lines in the latest news 
columns of our journals! There is alreadya 
load taken off the heart of society. ‘The nation 
pauses to hear the next announcement confirm- 
ing our sanguine expectations, and waits but 
for the assurance that her fond hopes are to be 
realized in order to give expression in a thou- 
sand ways to her joy and gratitude. Mean- 
time, however, no relaxation is likely to occur 
in the dread preparations for a possible new 
campaign. We have seen enough of the insin- 
cerity of our enemy on former occasions, not to 
fear that the announcement now made may be 
but the cunning lure by which he hopes to 
tempt us from our vigilance and energy, and 
so to gain an advantage which @ve will not wil- 
lingly afford him. England aad France have 
suffered too much already to allow the astute 
policy of their foe to rob them of the prize 
which God and their own firm and unwearied 
struggles on behalf of justice have brought 
within their reach. Earnestly as these nations 
long for peace, they will not yet put off their 
armour, but wait in the array of battle for a 
fuller announcement of the submission of their 
enemy. 
POPERY AND GAVAZZI. 


Our religious affairs stand almost on the same 
ground as when last I wrote, though parties 
are by no means asleep. Among the more re- 
cent publications against Popery, the most sin- 
gular is that which is known as ‘“ Gavazzi’s 
Free Word,’” a weekly periodical, begun at the 
new year by the Italian whose name it bears. 
‘‘ Spare no arrows,” seems to be his motto, and 
his aim is as resolutely directed against Pusey- 
ism,.in all its manifestations, as against Roman- 
ism. We have here an able and honest, a 
fearless and uncompromising advocate of truth 
—one who seems to have reached tolerably 
clear and just views of Scripture doctrine, and 
whose object is to enlighten Englishmen on the 
cunning and duplicity of their Popish enemy, 
and to prepare the way for a wholesome revo- 
lution in Italy when thg expected overturn of 
“things as they are” shall take place. His 
views differ very much from those of Mazzini, 
and some others of hiscountrymen. He wishes 
to see the whole of the Italian peninsula 
brought into one empire, and solidified under a 
constitutional monarch—that monarch being 
the present King of Sardinia. He will have no 
Established Church, but hopes to see Rome 
brought to the voluntary acknowledgment of 
the doctrine of Paul the First, perhaps the only 
apostle that ever preached within its walls. 
He would have the King of Sardinia for sov- 
ereign—not because he is a Protestant, or leans 
to Protestantism (for that Gavazzi denies to be 
the case), but because circumstances point him 
out as the man for the times. There is much 
that is visionary perhaps in all this; but no 
wonder that exiles from such a land should 
dream of its regeneration, and indulge their 
imaginations on a field so inviting—the fear is 
that when the time for action comes, each man’s 
dream will so clash in details with his neigh- 
bour’s, that all unity"of action will be impos- 
sible. This is the bane of modern revolutions. 
Men easily pull down, but have no faculty for 
re-building the social edifice. This sad pecu- 
liarity in all the great changes of modern Eu- 
rope, it is to be feared, will find soon a wide 
field for display among the kingdoms of the 
Continent. Significant intimations from Spain 
indicate the first throes of some terrible con- 
vulsion, whose influence, like an infection, will 
probably spread over regions ripe for change. 
Popery is the canker that eats out the life of 
nations. Gavazzi is right in fighting this great 
enemy of his own country, and of so many 
others. He is right also in seeking, as he does, 
to establish the pervading influence of a posi- 
tive Christianity, which is not more important 
for the spiritual welfare of man than it is for 
his social and national happiness. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION AND THE SUNDAY LEAGUE, 


The Sabbath question continues to be the 
grand subject of religious interest in our coun- 


arises from supposing that preaching, or, if 


-The provinces have taken the 


called by our opponents, have lately been held 
on the subject in and around London, when, 


| after discussion, a vote has been taken, and the 


result invariably has been favourable to the 
religious observance of the day. We are in- 
debted for this to the seal of working-men, 
who, feeling strongly their obligations to the 
Sabbath, have shown themselves both able and 
willing to contend earnestly for its sanctity, 
and whose honest advocacy has probably done 
more to sway the feelings of such gatherings 
than all that the same number of ministers or 
educated men could have offered on its behalf. 
The Metropolitan Committee of Friends of the 
Sabbath are just about to undertake a series of 
public meetings of their own, at which mo- 
morials and petitions to the Queen and Parlia- 
ment will be proposed, and it is hoped adopted. 
of London, 
and in Liverpool alone nearly one hundred ser- 
mons were preached in one day lately in sup- 
port of the sacred observance of the day of rest. 
Manchester is likewise moving, and acarcely a 
town in England exists where something of the 
kind is not either done or contemplated. We 
are not, however, to expect our victory to be 
easily obtained. The foe are vigorous, zealous, 
and active. Their efforts are of yarious kinds, 
and some of them very insidious. Dickens, the 
popular novelist, has joined them with all his 
heart, and his last tale is written with the ob- 
vious intention of showing the impolicy of too 
rigorous a rule of Sunday religion. The Sun- 
day League is busy getting up a library for 
the people opposed to a strict Sabbath, and 
their emissaries are busy in almost every beer- 
shop and public house in London, promoting 
their cause. Thus Sabbath-breaking and in- 
temperance show their natural sympathy. On 
the other hand, Sabbath sanctification is in- 
debted in this, the day of its trial, to all the 
good agencies which half a century has been 
forming in the land. The Tract Society fur. 
nishes useful publications, the Sabbath-school 
Union gives many earnest advocates, and a 
valuable machinery for influencing the poorer . 
classes; the City Mission affords three hundred 
and thirty agents in the metropolis alone, who, 
circulating through all its courts and alleys, 
are able to detect, expose, and counteract the 
devices of the enemy in dangerous localities. 
In fact, our religious organization, so well con- 
solidated by the experience’of about fifty years, 
is, at such a crisis, invaluable. It is felt over 
all the land, for it secures that every throb 
of the religious heart shall be felt in the re- 
motest region before a day has passed. Our 
opponents are utterly destitute of this advan- 
tage, and are not likely soon to acquire any 
thing like it. ‘Their dependence is on the na- 
tural depravity and ungodliness of society, 
which, indeed, too vigorously seconds such 
proposals as theirs, but which cannot, I trust, 


successfully contend with an enlightened, well- 


prepared, and prayerfully conducted effort on 
behalf of truth and righteousness. 
A LORD BISHOP ON CREDENCE-TABLES AND CROSSES. 


The Bishop of Exeter has written a letter to 
Dr. Lushington on his recent decision respect- 
ing the decorations of St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas, to which I at some length referred in a 
former communication. The old man is gar- 
rulous about the upholstery and millinery of 
churches, and seems to have forgotten all that 
early earnestness for the spiritual good of souls 
of which he once gave pleasing indications, 
even amid the arrogance of his priestly as- 
sumption. Regarding “credence tables,” re- 
ferring to an episcopal judgment of his own on 
the subject, he prates as follows: 

‘“‘Change the name of the table, but let the 
table itself remain. Whether, indeed, the 
name ‘Credence’ or the thing be of Roman 
origin, is by no means certain. Those who so 
consider it ascribe it to a frightful state of 
manners in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when more than one person of eminence 
were believed to have been cut off by poison 
introduced into the host. . . . I think it 
much more fitting that the bread, before the 
oblation of it is made, by being placed by the 
priest on the holy table, should be within reach 
on a ‘sideboard,’ or any unpretending but de- 
cent piece of furniture, than that it\should be 
then brought from the vestry; for, if this be 
done by the clerk or the churchwarden, some 
very unseemly though not ill-interded prac- 
tices may occur. I have heard of the loaf be- 
ing brought by the churchwarden in a pocket 
handkerchief.’ 

He thus comments on the Judge’s deliver- 
ance regarding altar cloths in the following 
edifying terms: 

“To a variety of covers for the holy table, 
carried to a fantastic or great extent, I am, 
speaking of myself personally, opposed in 
taste and judgment. But I know not when or 
where the excess can be said to be culpable. 
You cut the knot by saying there shall be only 
one. Now, this condemns a black cloth in 
Lent no less than ever-varying exhibitions of 
covering. . .. I should be inclined to leave 
the matter to the sense of fitness in the parties 
themselves. But still less should I think my- 
self at liberty to blame a parish or parishioner 
for placing even a sumptuous carpet of silk 
or velvet, or other rich stuff, for the very rich- 
est material would appear to me ‘congrua et 
decora’ in ornamenting the house of God, espe- 
cially his holy table.” 

And then referring once more’to his own 
judgment on a former occasion, he proceeds 
with evident regret that he had too easily let 
go one of the chief of Popish symbols. 

‘In 1847, had I remembered that Archbish- 
op Parker and Bishop Cox of Ely, one of the 
compilers of the Book of Common Prayer, were 
disputants in favour of the cross against Grin- 

and Jewell; if, too, I had then seen evi- 
dence, which has since been given to the world, 
of crosses being part of the furniture of some 
a churches in the sixth year of Edward 

I., I should have hesitated before I decided 
that crosses, as a church ornament, were not 
in the Church of England in the second year 
of Edward VI.” 

Thus does the aged prelate, with one foot in 
the grave, occupy himself with miserable tri- 
fles, an emblem of his party, who, with the — 
dread realities of eternity claiming their atten- 
tion, and pressing constantly for a hearing, 
turn away to the poorest and silliest subjects 
while souls who have a title to their care are 
perishing around them. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT LAYMEN, 


We are at present mourning the loss of two 
eminent Christian laymen, one an Englishman, 
the other Scotch—Josiah Conder, the author 
of some of our best modern hymns, and one of 
the main supports of Congregationalism; and 
George Buchan of Kelloe, who has long been 
known as an eminent Christian gentleman in 
the best sense of the expression. His life, 
both public and private, was one of noble ex- 
amples and unwearied usefulness. They both 
died as they lived—in the joyful hope of ever- 
lasting glory, leaving their testimony clear and 
cheering to the faithfulness of their covenant 
God. | D. G. 

Pitcairn’s The inhabitants 
were all well on the 14th of September, 
1855, the date of the chaplain’s letter to 
the Rev. T. B. Murray. Though they 
had suffered some anxiety from a poor 
yam harvest, they had a good stock of 
sweet potatoes to turn to, and the “ pinch 
of the year” was past. They were await- 
ing the measures of Government for their 
transfer to Norfolk Island, some having re- 
linquished house-building in expectation of 
this important change. It appears by ac-_ 
counts from Sydney, that Sir. W. Denison, 
Governor of New South Wales, had, in 
September last, under instructions from 
home, despatched a vessel to Pitcairn’s Is- 
land, with a view of making arrangements. 
It was intended that, on her return to Syd- 
ney, a transport should be fitted out, for 
the purpose of conveying the islanders to 
their new and beautiful abode. All care 
would be taken in the manner of accom- 
plishing the object which they themselves 
have sought to attam, and every res 
paid to their admirable principles and ex- — 
emplary ways. Mr. Nobbs stated that the 
church and school were well attended. His 
eldest son, Reuben, had died of an attack 
on the lungs, the youth having returned 
from Valparaiso, where he had held a mer- 
cantile situation, to die among his famil 
and be buried on his native island. Mu 


unanimity prevailed among the peeple. 
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ite organiza- 
almost. every. person in;the United States is now 


a@wareof. That Mr. Banks was elected by 
y, not & majority of the votes, by virtue 


of.a resolution, previously adopted, is known to 
all who care enough for politics \o read what is 
in fiewspapers on such subjects. 
This took place on Saturday last. No one, I 
presume, is 60 simple-minded as to suppose that 
good order and quiet decorum were maintained 


throughout such operations. Yet it is very | 


creditable to all that no temper 
was manifested. “There was more of earnest- 
and less.of laughter than on some previous 
occasions; bat there was also much of honoar- 


ableand patriotic feeling. Mr. Aiken of South 


lina, who bad been the rival candidate to 
Me, Banke in the votes of the day, asked per 
mission of the House to condact his victorious 
opponént to the Speaker’s chair. This high- 
minded idea was carried into effect. Together 
with Mr. Aiken, Mr. Fuller, who had been the 
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ore Mr. Banks, had seemed likely to get the 
Republican vote, at the request of the Clerk, 
led the successful gentleman to his place. Such 
a chivalrous termination of the contest, if known 


in Europe, ought to efface whatever unfavour- |, 


able impressions were made by the contest 
itself. It evinces a world-wide difference of 


gpirit: between our contentions and theirs. 


~9 A little boy nearly lost his life in one of the 
alleries from the crowd crushing him against 
1e front railing, as they forward to 
hear the result of the final vote. Great excite- 
ment arose when it was exclaimed that “a 
boy is being crushed to death in the galleries.” 
The crowd fell back sufficiently to admit of the 
poor little fellow being lifted up and handed 
over their heads to a place of safety. 
-» Until the election of Mr. Banks there was no 
one authorized to enforce order. Mr. Forney, the 
Olerk of the last House of Representatives, con- 
tinued in office’ until displaced by the recent 
appointment of Mr. Cullom of Tennessee. He 
=. at all the meetings of the present 
ouse since they first met. Although desti- 
tute of legal authority, his decisions on points 
ef order were so judicious and impartial that, 
by tacit consent, they were accepted as de- 
cisive. 
- When the Sergeant-at-arms had put the mace 
in its right position, as a mark of authority, 
and when Mr. Banks had made a speech and 
taken the oath of office, the thanks of the 
House were, by a unanimous vote, given to 
the Clerk for his “ distinguished ability, fideli- 
ty, and impartiality.” This also evinced gen- 
erous feeling, for Mr. Forney is politically op- 
posed to @ large majority of the Representa- 
tives. 
party considerations at \he time of the vote. 
The Duke of Wellington once told Mr. Rush 
that a victorious battle was always to him a 
source of great anxiety. When victory was 
gained, the perplexing question arose, What 
was to be done with it? The Republican party 
in the House have gained a victory; they now 
have to decide on the use to be made of their 
guccess. Unless they are cautious, it will 
amount to very little of benefit. 
I donot know what to think or say about 
e speech of Mr. Seward in the Senate, on 
hursday last. Its entire drift tended towards 
the United States taking the initiative in hos- 
tilities with Great Britain in respect to the Cen- 
tral American question. If such a speech 
should precipitate war, it would be of evil ten- 
dency. If it leads the English people to see 


_ their need of attending to, and settling equita- 


bly the points in dispute, it will do good. -The 
Great Ruler of all things alone can guide this 
business to aright conclusion. Abroad and at 
home-there are threatening evils which he only 
can prevent. 

*’Party organizations have some good tenden- 
cies. They give strong life to a kind of sec- 
tarian patriotism which answers some valuable 


‘ ends, especially that of almost effacing local 


a 


distinctions by means of party feelings which 
oversweep the Union. The Democrat or the 
Whig from New England is received as ortho- 
dox “‘ for substance of doctrine” in Georgia or 
Wisconsin, by those of the same party. A 
higher nationality than this is desirable, but 
as some have it not, itis well if they have what 
is next best. An inspection of the present 
House of Representatives would: show that 
party is not without influence to unite what 
otherwise would be strongly conflicting local 
feelings. There are other advantages in party 
divisions of which I need not now write. 

But there are also terrible evils. Of these 
perhaps the worst is that iron determination, 
that unscrupulous demand for unity of action, 
which makes individual conscience nothing. 
“‘ Our party, right or wrong.” 

- » A necessary and most injurious consequence 
of this is the frequent exclusion from political 
life, of men so high-minded and conscientious 
that they refuse a condition of such bondage. 
Some there are whose talents or personal popu- 
larity give them a place of power free from 
the fetters of party. There are some really 
good men in Congress. Others, doubtless, ac- 
cept all the conditions offered with sincere good 
will, The cup cannot be drugged too strongly 
for their taste. But in many cases victory 
over conscience is as requisite for a successful 
politician as is victory over his opponent at the 

lis. 

P When a man has deliberately sacrificed 
conscience to personal interest or ambition, 
the devil who tempted him is quite free from 
the perplexity of the Iron-Duke. Satan knows 
what use to make of Ais victories, and how to 
miake's second follow the first. A heart har- 
dened against moral and religious influences, 
is the most common, but not the worst result. 
it is comparatively well if positive and aggres- 
sive injury to others, on a large scale, is avoid- 
ed. Certainly it is not avoided by some who 
are sent as rulers to Washington. There is 
no injustice in holding Congress, as a body, 
responsible for very much of the moral evil 
prevailing here almost in the face of day. 
Possibly, or probably, it may be but a minority 
of them, who personally enter into, and en- 
courage those baleful establishments, which 
are devoted to intemperance, gambling, or 
licentiousness—perhaps only a small minority. 
But all are responsible until they legislate in 


that vigorous manner which will enable the 


civic authorities to suppress vice. 

A decided majority of the regular inhabi- 
tants of Washington would be glad to have, 
and to have executed, stringent and judicious 
laws agaifist immoralities, which are so rife 
here. But whenever this is talked of amongst 
ourselves, there is one unvarying answer, 
Congress will never pass such laws.” If it 
be so, then, as a Roman citizen, I would 
‘appeal unto Czsar.” Whatever political 
party Christians belong to, let them see to it, 
that one article in their platform is a pledge to 
ehat ap effectually all gambling houses and 
dfinking establishments in the District of 
Golumbia. Tt could easily be done, by a Con- 
gress thoroughly resolved to do it; sustained, 
ag, they would be, vigorously, by the local 
feeling here. Let Congress be composed of 
men whose moral character resembles that of 
the lay portion of our General Assembly, and 
the dens of vice would be broken to pieces 
Before # month had 


An old inhabitant and eminent florist of our 
Mr. Joshua Pierce, recently published in. 


ity, 
the ‘National Intelligencer some. statements res- 
pecting the temperature of the vicinity of 
Washington, which are interesting. His ob- 


seevetions: were made at “Linnzxn Hill,” his 


country establishment, on the beautiful roman- 
Ps , of Rock Creek, the stream which 

Vides us from Georgetown. On Monday last, 
the 4th inst, his thermometer was at 12 do- 
grees .below. sero... In a valley about four or 
five hundred. yards distant, and a hundred and 
ten of twenty feet lower in elevation, it sunk 


degrees below zero. Nineteen years ago, 
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February. 5th, 1856...» 


dod to Disiness, are facts which 


American candidate, and Mr. Campbell, who, | 
bef 


It shows, at le st, the absence of low. 


in the valley 203. 
-yeare ago gentleman stated to me in 
conve 1835 Mr. Pierce’s ther- 
mometer hed been 20 degrees below sero, but 
this Seemed 80 incredible a depth of cold for 
our latitade that I supposed he had been misin- 
formed. It seems that not only was he right, but 
that this winter ithas been colder still. These 
are the only two instances within my know- 
ledge of = thermometer being 20 low as 20 be- 
low zero in a northern latitude of but 39, and 
at an elevation ebove tide water of less than 
two hundred feet; perhaps the valley was not 
fifty feet abdve tidewater. The time of Mr. 
Pierct’s obsetyations was about ten minutes 
before sunrise. Dr. Page lately stated the re- 
markable fact, that the thermometer at his 
country seat, on quite elevated ground, a little 
north of Washington, was ten or fifteen degrees 
higher than in the city: As he came from his 
apparently bleak residence to the sheltered 
streets he perceived a manifest increase of 
cold. 


amongst the poor. Much has been done, and 
is now doing, for their relief, but a painful 
amount of wretchedness has been endured. 
May God sanctify it to the sufferers; and sanc- 
tify it also to those who do not suffer! Grati- 
tude for exemption, and efforts to relieve the 
less favoured, are most appropriate to all whose 
wants are supplied liberally by a kind Provi- 
dence. E. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


MARRIAGE QuUEsTION.—The much vexed 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister came to a practical issue the other day 
in a Scotch court of law. The succession to 
an estate was disputed, on the plea that the 
otherwise undoubted heir was the son of the 
last proprietor by the sister of his first wife, 
whom he afterwards married. In decidin 
the case in favour of the heir, Lord Ardmife 
lan laid down the principle, that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, though it was 
held to be incest by the Church, was not 
prohibited by the State. The Confession of 
Faith prohibited a minister from celebrating 
the marriage, but the municipal law offered 
neither prohibition nor penalty. Here isa 
decided clashing between the powers of 
Church and State. Lord Ardmillan is 
himself, we believe, a member of the Free 
Church, which holds, as firmly as the Estab- 
‘lishment even, the incestuous character of 
these marriages.— Scotch paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHIO FAo-SIMILES OF OLD 
DocuMENTs.—Mr. Claudet, in a letter in 
the London Times, says—“ There is no diffi- 
culty in copying photographically the old- 
est books and manuscripts; whatever altera- 
tion takes place in the paper by old age, the 
tint never becomes so purely yellow as to 
reflect no more photogenic rays than the ink 
itself.” 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SAMUEL Ro- 


GERS.—Mr. Rogers has left several volumes 
in the nd five—of memoirs. These are 


in the hands of the poet’s executor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Moxon, and may be given to 
the reading world without much loss of 
time, if that gentleman shall please—the 
volumes being in the state familiarly known 
as “‘ ready for the press.” 


tained a patent for placing a thick pile car- 
pet on the back or underside of mosaic rugs. 
These beautiful rugs have their separate 
coloured pieces pasted with a solvent of In- 
dia rubber; the backing of a thick pile of 
carpet renders the India rubber solvent less 
susceptible of becoming stiff in cold weather, 
because it is thus placed between woollen 
substances, which are good non-conductors. 


Errect OF MEcHANICAL SKILL.—To 
show how mechanical skill and labour add 
to the value of raw material, the British 
Quarterly Review gives this instructive cal- 
culation:—A -bar of iron valued at $5, 
worked into horse shoes, is worth $10.50; 
needles, $355; penknife blades, $3285; 
shirt buttons, $29,480; balance springs of 
watches, $250,000. Thirty-one pounds of 
iron have been made into wire upwards of 
one hundred and eleven miles in length, 
and so fine was the fabric that a part of it 
was converted, in lieu of horse hair, into a 
barrister’s wig. 

THE GREAT MosQuE IN JERUSALEM.— 
It is now becoming a regular thing for tra- 
vellers to visit the interior of the Great 
Mosque, on the site of the Temple. The 
Pasha of Jerusalem went so far as to offer 
to the Jews to enter the Mosque in order to 
pray for rain, but they refused, for two rea- 
sons: first, because they were all ceremoni- 
ously unclean; secondly, they might have 
put under their feet the words of the law 
which they believe to be buried under this 
Mosque. The Jews, however, went to the 
tomb of Daniel to pray for rain, which came 
next day, but unfortunately soon ceased.— 
Letter from Alexandria, January 5. 


Mr. LAYARD.—The announcement that 
“‘ Mr. Layard has another work on Assyrian 
Antiquities in the press,’ has produced a 
world of consternation in publishing circles ; 
but it turns out to be without foundation. 


ASTRONOMICAL ANTICIPATIONS.—At a 
general réunion of French savans at the 
house of M. Leverrier, recently, much in- 
terest was occasioned by the famous glass, 
now nearly finished, to complete which M. 
Arago obtained from the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives 100,000 francs, and by which, 
said the illustrious astronomer, “we shall be 
able at last to see the moon, as we see Mont- 
martre from the Boulevard Italien.” 


Hope ror Paris.—Often as many as 
thirty or forty children are refused weekly 
at a single Protestant school in Paris, for 
want of room, and this when the friars’ 
schools have room to spare, and open their 
doors gratuitously. This, were our schools 
numerous enough, and sufficiently supported, 
would constitute a well-founded hope for our 
rising generation. 

REASONS FOR WEARING A MOUSTACHE. 
—Punch has questioned 1000 persons with 
the following results:—To avoid shaving, 
69; to prob catching cold, 32; to hide 
their teeth, 5; to take away from a promi- 
nent nose, 3; to avoid being taken as an 
Englishman abroad, 7; because they are in 
the army, 6; because they have been in the 
army, 221; because Prince Albert does it, 
2; because it is artistic, 29; because you 
are a singer, 3; because you travel a great 
deal, 17; because you have lived long on 
the continent, 2; because the wife likes it, 
8; because you have weak lungs, 5; be- 
cause it acts as a respirator, 29; because it 
is healthy, 77; because the young ladies 
admire it, 471; because it is considered 
‘‘ the thing,” 10; because he chooses, 1. 


DECLINE OF MoRMONISM.—The Taunton 
(England) Courter, states that the Mormon 
delusion in that neighbourhood—where for 
the last twelve months a couple of Elders 
have been propagating their “ Latter-Day” 
doctrines—is fast dying out, and that the 
hall in which they have held their meetings is 
now let to a glass and china dealer—articles 
not quite so brittle even as the Mormon 
creed. 


A Precrous Retic.—It is said that 
Louis Napoleon preserves, in all its integri- 
ty, at the Palace of the Elysee, the famous 
cabinet in which the coup d’etat of December 
2, 1851, was prepared. Here is the secret 
drawer containing the bundle of papers, or- 
ders of arrest, proclamations, &., tied to- 
gether, the wrapper bearing the one word— 
Rubicon.” 


ARMENIANS AND THE Popg.—The Pope 
is still making attempts to attach the two 
million Armeoians, now in Turkey, to the 
Roman See. The points of difference from 
Rome, as summed up recently in a note to 
the Archbishop of Paris, by M. Boghos 
Dordian, an eminent Armenian of Constan- 
tinople, are these four ;—Procession of the 
Holy Spirit; the two natures of Christ; the 


state of souls after death; and the Papal 


Mosaic Ruas.—An Englishman has ob-. 


below | Primacy 


Of course there is great suffering here | 


macy.” M? Udicini thinks that these 
points might all be adjuSted, and that the 
Armenians may yet be brought into the 
Roman communion. A oonference held 


# declaration on his part, of the orthodoxy 
of the Armenians; and with the refusal on 
their ‘part to allow their Patriarchs and 
| Bishops to be nominated by the Pope. 
} Meanwhile, the Armenians have no desire 
_ to submit to the Czar. 


GENERAL [TEMS. 


THe Grave or Mapison.—A bill has 
been reported in the Senate of Virginia pro- 
viding for the erection of a plain tomb, of 
granite or marble, over the grave of James 
Madison. It is a somewhat singular and 
mortifying fact that up to this time no 
stone has marked the place where rest the 
mortal remains of this illustrious man. 
Should the tomb be erected, it will bear the 
following inscription :—‘ James Madison, 
born 1751 (O.8.); died 28th June, 1836. 
Virginia marks with sincere affection the 
the grave of her son, the author of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the patriot and states. 
man.” | 


WHat Wisconsin NEWSPAPERS ARE 
Worth aT A Forcep Sate.—tThe first 
copy struck off of the Newport Mirror, a 
newspaper recently started at. Newport, 

isconsin, was sold at auction for sixty- 
five dollars, the second for ten dollars, and 
the third for five dollars. These papers 
were purchased and paid for by men who 
intend to preserve them as mementoes of 
the beginning of a city which they expect 
to see spring up about the spot—now a wil- 
derness—where the papers were struck off. 


CoMPOSING AND Ma- 
CHINE.—A Danish mechanic has invented 
a composing and distributing machine. 
Contrivances for setting up or for distribu- 
ting type are not new, but this combincs 
both operations; and while the compositor 
is composing a page by playing exercises, or 
keys arranged as in the piano, the type that 
has been printed from is distributed at the 
same moment. The inventors claim that 
the machine will do the work of four men. 


Ohio allows a divorce for “‘ gross neglect .of 
duty,” which, being liberally construed, al- 
lows the parties to separate almost at plea- 
sure. It is nearly the same in Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 


HrEBREWS.—The number of Hebrews in 
the great cities is thus stated:—New York 
12,000; Philadelphia 2,500; Baltimore 
1,800; Charleston 1,500; London 20,000; 
Amsterdam 25,000 ; Hamburg 9,000; Ber- 
lin 5,000; Cracow 20,000; Warsaw 30,000; 
Rome 6,000 ; Leghorn 10,000; Constanti- 
nople 80,000; Jerusalem 6,000; Smyrna 
9,000; Hebron 8,000. In Berlin there are 
2,000 Christian Hebrews; also some thou- 
sands in England. Fifty-eight clergymen 
of the Church of England are converted 
Hebrews. 


AMERICA’s ASCENDANCY. — Lieutenant 
Maury has demonstrated that by wind and 
wave it is down stream from our country to 
all the world; and that all nations must as- 
cend to reach it. With an ocean on either 
hand, “its power descends with celerity to 
every country on the sphere, and that, too, 
from even the deepest interior of the country. 


Banyton.—Dr. Oppert, of France, 
has spent two years on the site of old Baby- 
lon, examining the cuneiform inscriptions 
on the bricks and slates. He states that 
this famous old city, in the days of its gran- 
deur and power, covered rather more than 
an area of 200 square miles, being about 
two and a half more than the site of Lon- 
don. ‘ But all this space was not inhabited, 
there being immense fields to supply the 
city with corn and pasture in case of siege. 


AN AMERICAN RABBI ON JESUS CHRIST. 
—Dr. Raphall, the well known Jewish Rabbi 
in New York, says :—“ I, as a Jew, do say, 
that it appears to me that Jesus became 
the victim of fanaticism combined with 
jealousy and lust of power in Jewish hie- 
rarchs, even as in latter ages. Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, Latimer and Ridley, 
became the victims of fanaticism combined 
with jealousy and lust of power in Christian 
hierarchs; and while I and the Jews of the 
present day protest against being identified 
with the zeatots who.were concerned in the 
proceedings against Jesus of Nazareth, we 
are far from reviling his character or derid- 
ing his precepts.” 

A Mrrror.—There has 
lately been shown, in Paris, a huge concave 
mirror, an instrument of a startling species 
of optical magic. On standing close to it, 
it presents nothing but a monstrous dissec- 
tion of your physiognomy. Ou retiring a 
couple of feet, it gives your own face and 
figure in true proportion, but reversed, the 
head downward. But retire still further, 
standing at the distance of five or six feet 
from the mirror, and behold, you see your- 
self not a reflection—it does not strike you 
as a reflection—but your veritable self, 
standing in the middle part between you 
and the mirror! The effect is almost appal- 
ling, from the idea it suggests of something 
supernatural—so startling, indeed, is the 
exhibition, that men possessed of the strong- 
est nerve will shrink involuntarily at the 
first view. — 


Dr. KANE.—The London Morning Herald 
of a late date says:—‘‘ We have already 
spoken of the Arctic discoveries of Dr. 
Kane at the head of Baffin’s Bay. At the 
ordinary meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, a detailed official account of the 
voyage, furnished by Dr. Kane, accom- 
panied by a copy of his track-chart, con- 


coveries, was read. Although little more 
than had already transpired through the 
public prints was given, yet the very modest 
tone of the narrative of the gallant explorer 
—the manner in which his own arduous 
services, and supervising care of the whole 
party under his charge, were kept in the 
background—formed the theme of general 
observation in the course of the debate 
which ensued.” 


REMARKABLE Watcu.—At the French 
Exposition there was exhibited a watch 
which created much interest and admi- 
ration. It tells the name and day of the 
month, the equation of time, is a repeat- 
er, striking the minute as well as the hour, 
is a thermometer of tolerable accuracy, and 
winds itself up by the action of its own 
movement. The price of this most ingeni- 
ous piece of workmanship is $6000. 


A Sav Recorp.—The Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Maine states that be- 
tween the General Convention of 1847 and 
that of 1858, 155 names disappeared from 
the official catalogues of the Episcopal cler- 
gy in the United States. Of these 83 died 
and 18 others also probably deceased. 
Four, at least, were originally British sub- 
jects, and returned to Great Britain or its 
Provinces. Four others had relinquished 
the active exercises of the ministry, and 
were silently dropped from the diocesan re- 
cords. Forty-six were displaced, and if to 
these be added the last four just alluded to, 
it is seen that out of 155 who had ceased to 
be ministers of the Church, 50 had either 
willingly left the ministry or been deposed. 


The winter appears to have been one of re- 


| markable severity every where in the North- 


ern Hemisphere, so far as we have any 
account. In our own country, which pos- 
sesses every yariety of climate, the weather 
has been singularly cold, even at the remote 
South. It sounds strange to hear of the 
Rio Grande being frozen over solid enough 
for carts to be driven across it on the ice; of 
@ man and several mules being frozen to 
death on the Jornada in New Mexico; of 
ice obstructing the Brazos river, and cattle 


dying on its shores of cold; of Norfolk 
harbour being closed by ice, and the Chesa- 


with the Papal Nuncio, Ferrieri, resulted in 


Divorce Laws or Oun10.—The law of. 


taining the names he had given to his dis- 


GENERAL SEVERITY OF THE WINTER.— 


peake. Bay frozen over. But all this we 
might attribute tothe physical causes which 
go to make the climate of America one of 
great extremes. When, however, we read 
of the winter in Russia being so severe that 
the fair of Alexandria could not be held, 
and that the cold has been terrible at 
Odessa, there is room to inquire whether 
the influences producing the severity are 
not more genera! in their character than has 
been supposed. Our impression is that the 
winter all over Europe has been unusually 
cold, but that it has been felt most keenly 
in the northern countries. In the United 
States there has not been such a general 
and lasting diffusion of cold for twenty 
years. It has often been suggested that 
there may be regularly recurring periods 
when the winters are unusually_severe, and 
although this has been thought to be dis- 
proved by the experience of Arctic navi- 
gators, yet the subject is still worthy of 
investigation.— Phil. North American. 


FRANKLIN.—That was a good sentiment 
given by George W. Bentley, at the editors’ 
and printers’ supper given at Worcester, 
last 17th of January : 

Franklin—To-day making lights for 
Boston’s lampless lanterns—to-morrow en- 
lightening the world; one day stirring the 
cauldron of the -tallow chandler, and the 
next rocking the iron cradle of the mightiest 
democracy on the globe; the apprentice boy 
to-day, the revered of kings to-morrow; the 
‘poor Ben’ of his mother to-day, the im- 
mortal Franklin for ever!” 


PorRTABLE TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT.— 
It is said that one of Breguet’s portable 
telegraph instrumeuts is carried by every 
railroad train in France. Should any stop- 


‘age or accident occur, the conductor alights 


with the instrument, connects one wire with 
the earth, the other with the line of tele- 
graph, and can thus communicate with the 
stations on either side of him. The same 
inventor has contrived an ‘electri¢-moni- 
tor and automatic controller,”’ by which the 
superintendent of any line can be kept in- 


formed of the progress of a train through 


its whole journey, the signal being trans- 
mitted as it passes each distance-post. 


WHEN TO Wear INDIA RUBBERS.— 
have noticed,” says the Scientific 
American, “that many persons wear India 
rubber over-shoes in dry weather to keep 
their feet warm. This is an injurious and 
evil practice. India rubber shoes are very 
comfortable and valuable for covering the 
feet during wet, sloppy weather, but they 
should never be worn on any other occa- 
sion; their sole use should be to keep out 
water. They should, therefore, be put off 
whenever the wearer enters a house, and 
worn as little as possible, because they 
are air-tight, and both retain and restrain 
the perspiration of the feet. The air can- 
not be excluded from them, or from any 
other portion of the body, for any length of 
time, without sensibly affecting the health. 
It is our opinion that no habit tends more 
to good health than clean feet and clean dry 
stockings, so as to allow the free perspira- 
tion of the nether extremities.” 


A Goop MovEMENT.—On Tuesday, 5th 
inst. the Managers of the Home of the 
Friendless, East Thirtieth street, New York, 
sent. off fifty-three children and six adults to 
homes in the West—principally in Illinois 
—under the charge of the Rev. G. A. R. Ro- 
gers. Severalof the number were infauts 
that have been adopted into families, and 
all will have excellent homes. 
orphan children, or such as have been given 
up to the guardianship of this Society, and 
will thus be removed from homes of desti- 
tution and misery that leads to crime, to 
homes of industry and comfort, and started 
in a path that leads to wealth, respectabili- 
ty, and happiness. 


Snow Breap.—We find the annexed 
paragraph in one of our exchanges. It is 
curious if true:—‘ All persons where snow 
abounds, are not perhaps aware of the value 
of the flvecy flakes in making light, delicious, 
and wholesome bread. Their is no ‘ rising’ 
in the world so perfectly physiological as 
good, fresh; sweet snow; it raises bread or 
cakes as beautifully as the beast of yeast, or 
the purest acids and alkalies, while it leaves 
no taint or fermentation like the former, 
nor injurious neutral salt like the latter. 
Indeed, it raises by supplying atmosphere 
wherewith to puff up the dough, while the 
other methods only supply carbonic acid 
gas.” 

THe Laws oF Scrence.—Astronomers 
are of opinion that the nebular phenomena 
revealed by Lord Rosse’s telescope must 
be governed by forces different from those 
of which we now have any knowledge. 


DEATH OF Dr. WILLISTON.—The vene- 


hampton, January 30th, aged ninety-two 
years, after an illness of only a few days. 
He was the oldest surviving graduate of 
Yale College, in the distinguished class of 
1783. Dr. Williston was the son of the 
Rev. Noah Williston of East Haven, a 
graduate of 1757, who died in 1811. He 
was the first minister of Easthampton, set- 
tled in 1789, and resigned in 1833, after a 
faithful ministry of forty-four years. 


Russian Cit1Es.—There are only thirty- 
four cities and towns in Russia, that con- 
tain over 20,000 inhabitants. The popula- 
tion of the three principal cities is as fol- 
lows:—St. Petersburg 543,211; Moscow 
373,000; Warsaw 167,000. Total 1,083,011. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PresipENt—By and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.— 
George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, to be En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States to Her Britannic Majes- 
ty, in the place of James Buchanan, recalled at 
his own request. 


Liquor Law 1n New Yorx.—On the 4th 
inst. in the Court of General Sessions, New 
York, Judge Capron charged the Grand Jury 
at great length, upon the open and flagrant 
violation of the Liquor Law, declaring its con- 
stitutionality and urging its enforcement; also, 
calling for indictments against the gamblin 
establishments, and various other agents an 
instrumentalities of crimé in that city. The 
charge is very long, and occupied nearly an 
hour and a half in delivery. 


Tue Ice ar St. Louis.—A heavy Cincinnati 
built steam fire engine was taken over the 
Mississippi on the ice at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on the 21st ult. A teamster undertook the 
job with a team of five horses for $100, giving 
a bond of $8000 to deliver the engine safely in 
St. Louis, and successfully accomplished his 
task. 


Prorits or Broom Corn.—A Virginia paper 


rable Payson Williston, D. D., died at East- j 


states that Mr. S. H. Owen, who recently pur- 


chased Winchester’s Island, containing 80 
acres, for $6000, has realized half that sum for 
his crop of broom corn this season. Mr. Owen 
had 60 acres under cultivation, from which he 
realized 40,000 pounds of broom straw, and 
sold it at prices varying from $7.50 to $10 per 
hundred—averaging full $8. In addition to 
this, he gathered about 3000 bushels of seed, 
worth 25 cents per bushel, or $750 for the lot 
—or $4000 for the produce of only 60 acres; 
which, deducting for cost of cultivation, leaves 
$3000 net. 


PassaGE OF THE Texas Dest Bitt.—The 
New Orleans Picayune has advices from Texas 
to the 2d inst., announcing the important fact 
of the passage of the Texas debt bill, by both 
H{ouses of the Legislature of that State. The 
final debate upon, and passage of, the bill, took 
place on the 30th ult. 


Sap Drisaster.—A number of sad disasters 
are reported in the East river, New York. 
Brig William H. Safford, Captain Smith of 
Bangor, was carried adrift by the ice on the 
4th inst., and at three A.M., was cut through 
and sunk off Williamsburg. The captain, his 
wife, two children, and three men were drown- 
ed—seven persons in all! There were two other 

ersons on board, who were rescued by a boat 
rom the United States ship North Carolina. 


Sertous AccrDENT ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Express train on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, going out on Monday night, 
4th inst,, from Philadelphia, met with gn acci- 
dent. The frosty weather rendered g rail 
brittle; it broke as the train was passing, and 
threw one of the cars down an embankment, 


These are 


| situated a few miles from Philadelphia. The 
car was shattered, and then burnt, taking fire 
from the stove. There were upwards of 40 
r. Abraham B. Hart, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was killed. He was found with.a portion of 
the car on his neck and breast. When taken 
from that position he was insensible, and re- 
mained so until he died, about half an hour 
afterwards. He was one of the firm of Wil- 
liam B.-Hart & Son, merchants of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was about twenty-two years of age. 
Twenty-seven of the passengers were more or 
less wounded. The injured persons were 
brought to Philadelphia, and received every 
attendance their situation demanded. 


Tue Law or Parenrs.—Judge Nelson has 
declared that the circumstance that a person 
has had an idea of an improvement in his 
head. or has sketched it upon paper, has drawn 
it, and then gives it up, neglects it—does not, 


and first inventor. It is not the person who 
has only produced the idea that is entitled to 
pe as an inventor, but the person who 

as embodied the idea into a practical machine, 
and reduced it to practical use. 


_ Toxsacco.—A petition from the citizens of 
Indiana and Westmoreland counties, Pennsy!l- 
vania, has been presented to the Legislature, 
in which they pray for the passage of a law 
prohibiting, under sufficient penalties, the 
selling or giving away of tobacco in any of its 
forms, to minors or persons under 21 years of 
age, except on the written order of the parents 
or guardians of such minors. It would be a 
great blessing and benefit to our youth if 
_—_ State in the Union would pass such a 
aw. 


ANOTHER DaupHIN aMonc us.—They have 
scared up at Rochester another old Indian 
chief, who claims—or whose friends claim— 
that he is the real Dauphin of France, son of 
Louis XVI. His story, as published in the 
Rochester American, is a marvellous one, but 
too marvellous to believe. The opposition 
claim of the Rev. Eleazer Williams is thus 
likelf to be snuffed out. The unfortunate son 
of Louis XVI., some people would have us 
believe, has as many lives as a cat. Who will 
be the next customer ? 


New Organs Commerce.—The New Orleans 
merchants complain bitterly, through the news- 
papers, of the restricted accommodations of 
the Levee. This year there has been an 
extraordinary increase in the arrivals of steam- 
boats, and cargoes have been immense. The 
receipts of cotton this season have exceeded 
by 340,000 bales the amount brought in dur- 
ing the season of 1854-5. The receipts of 
flour have doubled; corn quadrupled; pork 
increased one-third, and potatoes ran up from 
30,000 barrels to 115,000. The increase in 
other articles of produce, is equally extra- 
ordinary. The Levee landing needs enlarge- 
ment. 


Tae Corp January.—The January that is 
just closed was the coldest of which there is 
any record in .our thermometrical history. 
Tables have been preserved in Philadelphia, 
giving the mean temperature of the month of 
January for the last 66 years, and we find 
that the month this year was far ahead of its 
predecessors in the intensity of its wintry 
atmosphere. The mean temperature of Janu- 
ary, by a single observation taken by the 
Messrs. McAllister, at noon each day, is 28.03. 
The average from two observations, taken by 
a correspondent of the North American, one 
early in the morning, and the other late at 
night, is 20.66. There was sleighing of sume 
kind throughout the month. 


Emigrants For Texas.—Fifteen thousand 
Germans have recently left Hamburg for 
Texas. They are expected in Texas next 
month. It is said some 25,000 more are ex- 
ected to follow the ensuing winter. Seven 
undred Polish emigrants are on their way to 
Galveston, Texas. 


ANTHRACITE CoAL IN Vircinta.—The Rich- 
mond (Virginia) Dispatch has just heard of 


the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. The 
vein passes under the railroad, about seven- 
teen miles from Wytheville, in Pulaski county, 
and is about seven feet thick, and widening. 


A Nove. Stercu Ripe.—Mr. Price, of the 
firm of Price & Fisher, of this city, arrived 
to-day from Green Bay, in a novel turn out. 
He drove the entire distance in a light sleigh, 
drawn by a single dog, averaging 30 miles a 
day. The turn out excited a great deal of 
curiosity in the streets this morning, which 
growler appeared to relish amazingly, showing 
very little evidence of fatigue by reason of his 
long journey.— Chicago Jour. Jun. 28. - 


NortHern Promotions.—The election of 
Mr. Banks as Speaker of the National House 
of Kepresentatives, says the Philadelphia 
North American, completes the following un- 
usual results:—The President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the head of the Cabinet, 
and the occupant of our most important diplo- 
matic post, the Minister to England, are all 
Northern men. General Pierce and Mr. Banks 
‘are from New England, Mr. Marcy and Mr. 
Dallas from the Middle States, and Mr. Bright 
from Indiana. 


New York Datty Times.—We learn, says 
the New York Evening Post, that Mr. Wesley, 
one of the proprietors of the Daily Times, has 
purchased of Mr. Fletcher Harper, jr., the lat- 
ter’s interest in that paper for $50,000, which 
sum was paid in cash this morning. ‘The in- 
piacest consists of thirty shares, each of the par 

value of $1000; and therefore the purchase 
money includes the handsome premium of 
$20,000. 


Depra or Frost.—The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial says:—‘‘In digging down to frozen 
water pipes, yesterday, in the upper part of 
the city, it was ascertained, by careful mea- 
surement, that the ground was frozen solidly 
to the depth of three feet nine inches. 


Intinors Grain Crop.—The grain crop of 


Press, as follows:—180,000,000 bushels of In- 
dian corn, 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
50,000,000 bushels of oats, barley, and rye. 


New Jersey.—The State Treasurer of New 
Jersey reports that the receipts of the treasury 
for the year 1855 were $221,263.61. The dis- 
bursements were, ordinary $128,021.27, extra- 
ordinary $95,119.05, total $221,140.32, leaving 
balance in the treasury of $113.20 A special 
loan of $30,000 has been made during the 
year, which together with the loans of 1846 
and 1852, makes the indebtedness of the State 
$95,000. The State holds available assets 
amounting to $252,112.12. The receipts of 
the treasury for 1856 areestimated at $171,- 
736.50. The receipts of the school fund were 
$71,701.12, and the disbursements $70,383.25. 
The school fund invested is $412,150.08, being 
an increase of $10,845.75 as compared with 
the previous year. 

Tue Sucar Crop.—Ata Convention of those 
interested in the sugar trade, held in New 
Orleans last week, the Hon. J. Moore, presi- 
dent of the meeting, stated that the sugar 
crop of 1754-5 consisted of 346,634 hogs- 
heads of sugar, worth $40 per hogshead, and 
577,840 barrels of molasses, worth $7.20 per 
barrel. In round figures the value of the 
sugar was $14,000,000, and of the molasses 
$8,000,000, making in all, say $17,000,000. 
He put down the crop of 1855-6 at 225,000 
hogsheads of sugar, worth, say $18,000,000; 
8 350,000 barrels of molasses, worth $4,500,- 
000; making $22,500,000. The Convention 
adopted resolutions in favour of some other 
place in Louisiana than New Orleans as a 
sugar market. 

ExtTkaorDINARY Memory.—The Washington 
Union, in announcing the death of the Hon. 
John Bruce of Kentucky, says he was possess- 
ed of a powerful memory; in proof of which 
it is said he could enumerate all the acts 
passed by the Legislature of Kentucky and by 
the Congress of the United States since he first 
took an interest in political matters. His age 
was 78 years. 


Prones.—Mr. C. E. Goodrich, of Utica, New 
York, acknowledges the reception from the 
Patent Office last spring, of a box of grafts of 
the St. Catharine Prune, and states that he 
set thirty-two scions in ordinary plum stocks. 
Of these six are now alive and well, and some 
of them have made four feet of wood; that 
some of these grafts were last spring sent to 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, where they were en- 
grafted on plum stocks, and that they pros- 


size in the autumn. 
IMPROVEMENT IN Cotton Gins.—A patent 


| has been issued to Mr. H. H. Fultz, of Lexing- 


ton, Mississippi, for an improvement in cotton 
gins—consisting in giving the cotton to be 
ginned a spiral motion in the feed box, over 
the saws, so that it (the cotton) is made to 
pass from one end of the feed box to the other, 
to present a fresh surface of it to the action of 
the saws as it passes along; also to prevent 
the staples from being cut off by the saws. 


Stone vs. GoLp Mines.—The value 
of stone quarried in Rockport, Mass., for build- 
ing purposes, last year, was a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars. There are some 300 men con- 
stantly at work on the ledges, and twenty 
sloops are all the time employed to carry it 
away. The granite of Cape Ann is more valu- 
able than the same estent of gold mines in 
California, 


in judgment of law, constitute him an original | 


the discovery of very fine anthracite coal on | 


Illinois is estimated by the Chicago (Ill.) 


pered well, producing fruit of extraordinary 


NEWS 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Arabia brings London pa 
to the 19th of January. 
The news is of the highest importance, indi- 
cating peace. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London Times telegraphs under date of the 
16th ult., that Russia has unconditionally ac- 
cepted the propositions of the allies. This cer- 
tainly is most interesting and gratifying intel- 
ligence, as, if it be true, we may luok confi- 
dently for an early restoration of peace in Eu- 
e. 
V president Pierce’s annual Message had been 
received in Europe, and produced rather a fa- 
vourable impression than otherwise. 

Cotton continued firm at an advance of }d. 
on all descriptions. Flour had declined one 
shilling per barrel, and provisions were dull, 

Peace Prospects.—The London Times of Jan- 
uary 15 announced, on the authority of a dis- 
patch from Vienna, that Russia had accepted 
unconditionally the peace propositions of the 
allied powers. This was modified by an ofii- 
cial announcement by the Government, on the 
succeeding day, that Russia had merely con- 
sented to negociate upon the basis of the pro- 
posals of the allied powers. The actual cir- 
cumstances were, that when Count Esterhazy 
handed to Count Nesselrode at St. Petersburg 
the Austrian allied note of December 2, he 
said that he was not authorized to enter into 
a discussion, but if the note was not accepted 
unconditionally before January 18, he and all 
the Austrian Embassy must leave St. Peters- 
burg. To prevent this Count Nesselrode com- 
municated with Vienna direct; and on Janu- 
ary 11, Prince Gorchakoff had a talk with 
Count Boul, in which Gorchakoff produced a 
memorandum expressing a general inclination 
on the part of Russia to negotiate, but pro- 

sed certain alterations in the programme. 

ount Buol formally received the document 
next day, Friday, the 12th; but inasmuch as 
it did not contain an acceptance, pure and 
simple, of the propositions, Austria could make 
no reply without the concurrence of France 
and England. The Ambassadors of those 
powers accordingly sent to Paris and London, 
and received for reply that the Western 
Powers had no motive to give up a decision 
which had already been carefully considered ; 
and further, that if, by January 18, Russia 
did not accept the ultimatum, Count Ester- 
hazy and the Austrian Legation would leave 
St. Petersburg, and Austria would immediate- 
seek to obtain the armed co-operation of the 

ermanic Diet against Russia. During the 
week that elapsed between Russia’s first and 
second reply, intense apprehension existed in 
Vienna. On the 16th all apprehensions were 
set at rest by the announcement above stated, 
that Russia agrees to negotiate on the terms 
proposed. 

St. Petersburg letters say that Marshal Pas- 
kiewitch has bequeaghed his dying injunction 
to the Emperor to make peace. Ile would 
never have given this advice to Nicholas, 
whose battles he had fought; but to the young 
Emperor, who had no hand in raising the war, 
he urged the policy of peace. 

In Russia, as well as in France and England, 
the military and naval preparations for the 
next campaign were going on with unabated 
vigour. Ihe London Times has a warlike 
article, warning Russia that although England 
is ready to make peace, she is quite prepared 
for war, and that any attempt to renew the 
diplomatic manceuvres of last April would pro- 
duce an explosion of popular feeling in Eng- 
land which might render it impossible to nego- 
tiate further for peace. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Great Britain home politics are reported 
‘quiet. Palmerston’s Ministry was gaining 
adherents in Parliament. ‘The President’s 
Message is, of course, variously commented 
upon, but the general opinion was favourable. 
It is sonia moderate in tone, yet express- 
ing the President’s views with dignity and 
precision. No one anticipates a rupture be- 
tween the two countries. The European Times 
says:—‘‘The general impression on this side 
of the Atlantic is, that President Pierce has 
made enough, and perhaps somewhat too 
much, of the “enlistment difficulty.” The 
error has been repaired, an apology has been 
tendered, and there the affair would rest, if the 
President did not feel that ‘ political capital’ 
might be made out of it. With respect to the 
Central America ‘difficulty,’ it will speedily 
right itself by those natural laws of occupa- 
tion and increase of numbers which have 
raised the Union to its present unprecedented 
pitch of greatness.” <A treaty has been made 
with Japan, opening to British commerce the 
ports of Negasaki and Hakadadi, the same as 
to the Americans. 

It is not unlikely that the proximate session 
of Parliament will find the House divided into 
three parties: those who see sufficient grounds 
for an immediate cessation of hostilities; those 
who advocate the further prosecution of the 
war, not thinking the terms at present accept- 
ed sufficient; and those who take the interme- 
diate course and hold themselves open to the 
voice of peace, but who will not lay down 
their arms until peace is secured to us on 
terms of abiding obligation. It now remains 
fur the governments of France and England to 
be firm and cautious in negociations, for Aus- 
tria to keep her engagements honqurably, for 
‘Russia to see her true interests, for the British 
nation warmly to uphold the Executive gov- 
ernment, and for the British Parliament to 
support the Ministry with firmness, while 
these all important negociations are in progress 
of arrangement. 

FRANCE, 


The French council of war continues its 
sitting at Paris. Two commissions, one for 
the army and two for the navy, are appointed 
to prepare a report. Admiral Lyvns and 
General Canrobert are the members for the 
army, and Admiral Dundas and General Neil 
for the navy. There had been a discussion re- 
lating to the withdrawal of the allied force 
from the Crimea, retaining only Kamiesch, 
Eupatoria, and Balaklava, and making a cam- 
paign up the rivers of the southern provinces 
of Russia. The Admirals opposed the plan, 
inasmuch as it would take six months to re- 
move the material of the past campaign from 
the Crimea. There was a grand review at 
Paris on the 15th ult. of the troops from the 
Crimea, when the Duke of Cambridge, in the 
name of Queen Victoria, presented the British 
Crimean medal to 14,000 French troops. The 
medal is about the size of a crown piece; it 
has on one side the effigy of the Queen of Eng- 
land, with the words Victoria Regina, and on 
the other an allegorical figure. ‘The Monileur 
publishes the report of the Minister of Finance. 
The report says the financial condition of the 
sountry is excellent, and that the only danger 
is the temptation to extravagance, but hopes 
the Emperor will postpone expenditure on all 
enterprises except. those of urgency. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor of Austria has signed a decree 
relating to Protestants. It is liberal, except 
so far as it prohibits the marriage of Roman 
Catholic priests converted to Protestantism. 
Government has been obliged already to re- 
strain Italian bishops in their administration 
of the Concordat. The Vienna correspondent 
of the London writes: —‘ It was expect- 


ed that the convention with Rome would give 
internat\peace to the empire, but there has 
seldom or never been such a general ferment 
in the country as now. In Bohemia the in- 
dignation of the Roman Catholic population is 
so great that the authorities are astounded and 
at a loss how to act. A person whose words 
deserve full credit, assures me that if the 

olice were to undertake to arrest all those 
individuals who in Bohemia openly rail against 
the Concordat, they would have to incarcerate 
half the population of the province. In the 
Italian provinces the state of public feeling is 
quite as bad, and the disaffected have now a 
new grievance. Until now the Hungarian 
bishops have remained quiet, but you may be 
sure they will soon be up and doing.” 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


From the Crimea there is nothing important. 
Numerous ambuscades of Cossacks were dis- 
tributed around the alked camp, but vigilance 

revented many stragglers being captured. 
Roveril additional explosions had been made 
in the Sebastopol docks, and they were nearly 
destroyed. France and England each reserve 
a gate, " which they were enclosed, as a 
trophy. The Invalide Russe publishes a letter 
from Prince Gortschakoff, saying that a party 
of French, wearing white coats to prevent their 
being seen in the snow, advanced by night and 
surprised Baidar, bayonetted the outposts, and 
retreated when the Russian reserves —— 
came up. General Codrington’s latest despate 
is dated January 1, and merely reports the 
health of the army to be good. 

The Turkish Government has published the 
account of the fall of Kars, tending to throw 
the entire responsibility on Omar. He sent 
Colonel Simmons to defend him at Constanti- 
nople, but Simmons finding himself supplanted 
there, left for England. Omar blames the 
Turkish Ministry, and especially Riza Pacha, 
for withdrawing supplies. The Russian Gen- 
eral, Mouravieff, continues. his advance into 
Asia, approaching Erzeroum. Omar Pasha is 
in disgrace at Constantinople. He had ten- 


dered his resignation, but it had not been ac- 


cepted. General Luders had been appointed 
to the command of the Russian troops in the 
Crimea, in place of Prince Gortschakoff. He 
is accounted the most accomplished Generai in 
the Russian service. | 
PERSIA. 

The Rouz Name, the official journal publish- 
ed at Teheran, contains the following The 
government mugh regrets the interruption of 
the relations between Persia and the Minister 
of England, occasioned by the persistence 
with which Mr. Murray proposes unacceptable 
arrangements; but this difference does nut 
imply the rupture of the relations between the 
two States, and cannot modify the neutral 
policy observed by the government. The 
chiefs of the legations at Teheran, will see 
that no change has taken place in the attidude 
of Persia, and that she has not left the path af 
neutrality.” The Hlon. Murray left 
Teheran on the 6th of December. Intelli- 


| gence from Teheran states that the influence 


of the Russians at that capital was increasing 
in a manner to excite uneasiness. 
INDIA. 

The advices from Bombay are to December 
17, and from Calcutta to December 9. The 
news is very important. Not only had the 
Persians taken Herat, but their troops had 
fully occupied the city, and it was apprehend- 
ed that they would soon advance beyond its 
walls. The entire family of Ya Mahomed had 
been put to death by the Persians, with the 
exception of the Queen mother. Her life was 
spared with the view of extorting from her the 
treasure she was known to have possessed ; 
but she was prepared fur this, for on the mur- 
der of her two suns, she collected all her jewels 
and burned them, and allowed her slaves to 
distribute the spoil among themselves. She is 
now tortured with red hot irons to give up her 
wealth. We do not apprehend immediate hos- 
tilities unless the Persians advance beyond the 
Herat. Dost Mahomed was in great alarm for 
his safety. Le contemplated a military re- 
union with the chiefs of Candahar. When the 
forces of Dost Mahomed and the Candahar 
chiefs unite, it is calculated they will muster 
about 70,000 men and about 80 guns. 

According to a summary of the Bombay 
Times, the Santal insurrection seems now 
over; the last of the insurgents in the field 
have been surrounded, and Kanoo, the only 
leader of note remaining among them, has 
been captured. We have since our last had 
no disturbances of any kind in any part of In- 
dia. An expedition is said to be in prepara- 
tion against the robber chief Saadut Kaho, 
whose people are still threatening to molest 
us. A temporary tranquillity reigns in Oude, 
under the fear on both sides that an uproar 
will be the signal for coercion. 


FROM THE CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 

Mr. Joseph J. Ryder writes tu the Sulem 
Register, from St. Vincent, Cape de Verd 
Islands, under date of Dec. 23, 1855, that the 
inhebitants of those islands are greatly in need 
of relief, to keepthem from starving. It will 
be a full year, even should the customary 
rains ensue, and an abundance of seed be sup- 
plied, before the soil will produce anything 
for their support. Meanwhile their depend- 
ence will be entirely upon strangers. Mr. Ry- 
der advises that if any provisions are sent to 
the Islands, an agent should be sent with 
them, to see that the poor receive their share. 


MARRIED. 


By the Rev. William B. Reeve, on the 23d ult., 


at Springfield, New Jersey, Mr. CHaRces B. Roosa | 


of Bethel, Sullivan county, New York, to Miss 
Puese M. REEVE, sister of the officiating clergy- 
man. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Henry J. Vandyke, 
Mr. CHarces H. FERNALD to Miss Marcarert P., 
daughter of Dr. F. A. Vanpyxe of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, the 29th ult., hy the Rev. Daniel 
Motzer, ConraD PHILIP WEAVER, Esq., to Miss 
Mary ANN SELMAN, all of Montgomery county, 
Maryland. 

On the 16th ult., in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, by the 
Rev. Mr. White, the Rev. W. H. Since.tTary to 
Miss R. M. Tuomson. 

On the 30th ult., by the Rev. George Hale, Mr. 
Wititr1am Manners of San Francisco, California, to 
Miss HANNAH W., daughter of Mr. Joun PERRINE 
of Mount Rose, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


On the 22d ult., by the Rev. J. B. Adams, Mr. 
Georce MERRILL to Miss Sauuie S. both 
of New Berlin, Pennsy!]vania. 

At Cheraw, South Carvlina, by the Rev. J. C. 
Coit, D. D., Joun F. Matueson, Esq., of Cheraw, to 
Miss Mary E. GRAHAM, daughter of the late Dr. 
Thomas G. Graham of Eutaw, Alabama. 

On the 15th ult., by the Rev. R. H. Reeves, Mr. 
MatTtTHew L. to Miss SARAH ANN SHARP; 
and on the 16th ult., Mr. ABRanHam A. HUNSBERGER 
to Miss CHaRg.otre L. Hays, aijl of Warren county, 
New Jersey. 

On the 29th January, in the Presbyterian church 
of Catasauqua, Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. Leslie Irwin, Mr. RoBertT WILLIAMSON 
to Miss Sakauw Laciar, both of Catasauqua. 


On the 28th of November, 1855, by the Rev. J. 
J. Carrell, Mr. Witt1aAm McDoveat of Groveland, 
to Miss Karte, daughter of Jesse Gray, Esq. On 
the 12th of December, 1855, Mr. Sitvester Gray 
of Groveland, to Miss Estuer, daughter of WIL- 
LIAM Esq. On the 24th ult., Mr. Ricu- 
ARD Gray of Groveland, to Miss Mary We tts, 
all of Livingston county, New York. 


CBITUARY. 


Died, in Plumstead, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 16th inst., JOHN HOFFORD, in the filty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Died, on the 15th of November last, at Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, SARAH McIVER, the widow 
of the late Rev. Colin McIver, aged seventy-three 
years. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., in the 


family of her uncle, W. R. Thompson, Esq., Miss 


MATILDA YOUNG, a member of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of that city. Her illness, which 
was severe and protracted, was borne with Chris- 
tian patience, and she took her departure, giving to 
her friends the consoling assurance that what was 
their loss is her everlasting gain. ** Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.”? 

Died in Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., at the re- 
sidence of Dr. J. A. Morrison, MARY ELIZA- 
BETH BOYD, daughter of Mrs. Morrison, aged 
nine years. Lizzie was an affectionate and gentle 
child. She loved her family, and she loved the 
Sabbath-school and the house of God with a more 
than ordinary affection. She was a praying child, 
and when death drew near she expressed no fear, 
but simply said, ** lam going home.”? Of her it may 
with truth be said, ** And Jesus called unto him a 
little 


Died, at West Hampton, Long Island, on the 
28th ult., Mrs. PERSIS FIDELIA, wife of the Kev. 
W.B. REEVE, in the thirty-eighth year of her age. 
Mysterious indeed to us are the dispensations of an 
all-wise Providence. Mrs. Reeve, it seemed to us, 
of almost all of this parish, could least be spared. 
Yet God all-wise, and who doeth all things well, 
saw best and took her, and praised be his name! 
She leaves a husband and eight children, of whom 
the oidest is but fifteen years of age, to mourn her 
death. In her death the people among whom God 
in his providence had cast her lot, have sustained a 
great and painful Joss. By her many and almost 
constant acts of Christian kindness and love, she 
had endeared herself to the hearts of all. She was 
untiring in her efforts to administer relief and com- 
fort to the sick and distressed, and deeply sor- 
rowed and sympathized with the bereaved. If she 
erred either way, it was in her too constant atten- 
tion to calls, and her labour for the good of her 
neighbours and friends, and her almost seeming ne- 
glect of her own and family wants. 
young and old, passed in front of the pulpit where 
the corpse was laid, and took their leave, the sup- 
pressed groan and tearful eye spoke plainly and 
truly the deep sorrow of their hearts. May God 
sanctify this affliction to the family and ——, 


Died, December 28th, 1855, at Mount Tammany, 
Washington county, Maryland, Mrs. SUSAN VAN 
LEAR, widow of the late Dr. Van Lear, in the fif- 
ty-sixth year of her age. Under this inscrutable 
decree of Divine Providence, it becomes us to bow 
with humble submission. We dare not question its 
rectitude or doubt its wisdom. We can but ex- 
claim, in the exercise ofan unwavering faith, ‘‘Even 
so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 
We are not forbidden, however, to indulge the 


‘mourner’s tears at a bereavement which a house- 


hold, society, and the Church have experienced in 
the death of this most estimable lady. From her 
youth upward accustomed to *‘ looking unto Jesus,”? 
invested with a meek and quiet spirit, and adorned 
with a piety singularly unobtrusive and sincere, she 
passed through her pilgrimage a bright exemplar of 
that religion which was reflected so forcibly vet so 
unostentatiously in the *‘ daily beauty of her life.*? 
The irrevocable decree which summoned her with 
fearful suddenness before the great tribunal, found 
her calm and serene as became the ripeness and 
maturity of her Christian character. Bequeathing 
to her children the record of a well-spent life, that 
attested with all the eloquence of example the 
power and beauty of her religion, meekly and hum- 
bly leaning upon the merits of her Saviour, breath- 
ing with pious rapture, **‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want,’? her spirit, loosed without pain 
from the trammelis of flesh, passed triumphantly to 
its reward. 8. 
Kied, in Peach Bottom, York county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Saturday morning, December 8th, 1855, 
the Rev. James D. Scott, in the forty-third year of 
his age. Mr. Scott wasa graduate of Jefferson Col- 
lege, studied theology at Princeton Seminary, and 
was licensed to preach the gospel by the Presbyte- 
ry of Steubenville, on whose roll his name is still 
found as a licentiate. He was a fine scholar, pos- 
sessed a clear and discriminating mind, a sound 
and reliable judgment, and studious habits. From 
childhood to the day of his death he was emphati- 
cally a sufferer. The disease which then attacked 
his system continued its ravages, under different 
forms, with greater or less violence, gradually but 
surely undermining his constitution until it effected 
the work of death. The physical energies ee egy 
for the labours of the pulpit and the discharge of 
pastoral duties being thus greatly impaired, Mr. 
Scott determined to enter that calling in life next 
in usefulness and importance to the gospel minis- 
try, devoting his attention to the education of 
youth. In this department he was faithful and suc- 
cessful ; won the esteem of his pupile, and en- 


As the people, | 


28 


joyed the confidence of his patrone. His piety was 
modest and unassuming, yet very decided; and 
when the end came it found him ready to bear his 
dying testimony to the preciousness of that = 
he had often prociaimed to others. ed. 
Died, at Baltimore, on the 22d alt., of consump- 
tion, MARY J., danghter of Mr. WILLIAM 
BOGGS, in the twenty-third year of her age. In 
the morning of life and vigour of youth, she gave 
her heart unto God, uniting herself with the Second 
Presbyterian Church, which profession she ever 
adorned by a consistent walk and conversation. 
Lovely in person as well as character, she endesred 
herself in the social circle by hér amiableness of 
disposition and purity of heart, and secured the 
friendship and esteem of all who knew her. Yet 
she was the child of sorrow—many and varied were 


| her triale; but she found the grace of God sufficicat 


for her, sustaining her under every afflictive diepen- 
sation, and brightening her hope of eternal rest. 
For her, death had no terror, no sting, no fear—all 
was perfect peace and joyful anticipation. With a 
complacent smile she bade farewell to the loved 
ones around her, and yielding up her apirit unto 
the hands of Him who gave it, she calmly and 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 
** So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks a gale when storms are o’er.”” 
** Whilst heaven and earth conspire to eay, 
How blest the righteous, when they 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
lith instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. David Kennedy, pastor.—Divine service will 
be held in Westminster Church, Twenty-second 
street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, every Sabbath morning at hall-past tea 
o’cluck, and in the evening at half-past seven 
o’clock. 

Xr Subject of discourse to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 10th inst.—** The Prophet Samuel’s Vale- 
dictory.”? | 


DEDICATION.—The audience chamber of the 
First Associate Presbyterian Church, corner of Lom. 
bard and Broad streets, Philadelphia, will be opened 
for divine worship to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 10th inet. © 
Dedication Sermon by the pastor, the Rev, Francis 
Church, at half-past 10, o’clock A. M. The Rev. 
Dr. Cooper will preach at three, and the Rev. 
Thomas Beveridge at half-past seven P.M. A col- 
lection will be taken up at each meeting. The 
Christian public are invited. 7 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The subscriber takes 
this method of tendering her grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the church of Mount Hope, for their con- 
tribution of thirty dollars, to constitute her an Hon- 
orary Member for life of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. For this testimonial of regard and esteem 
she will ever cherish a grateful remembrance. It 
is also her ardent prayer that the donors may en- 
joy in large measure, the blessing of Him ‘** who 
hath said it is more blessed to give than to re- 
Marcarer Besa, 


ceive.”? 


EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, — 
The Prophets of the Restoration, or Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi: a new translation, with 
notes. By the Rev. T. V. Moore, D.D. S8vo. $2. 

Post-Biblical History of the Jews; from the close 
of the Old Testament till the Destruction of the 
Second Temple. By Morris J. Raphall. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.50. 

Gold and the Gospel. The Ulster Prize Essays 
on the Scriptural Duty of Giving in Proportion to 
Means and Income. $!. Postage 17 cents. 

Evening Incense. By the author of Morning and 
Night Watches. 40 cents. 

The Gospel in Ezekiel illustrated in a Series of 
Discourses. By the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D. 
12mo. $I. 

The Christian Life; its Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps. By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D. D. 
$ 


1. 

Union with the Church the Solemn Duty and the 
Blessed Privilege of all who would be saved. By 
the Rev. H. Harbaugh. 31 cents. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. By Joha 
Wilson. $l. 

Diary and Correspondence of Amos. Lawrence. 
Cheap edition. $1. 

The Smitten Household; or Thoughts for the Af- 
flicted. 85 cents. 

The Prince of the House of David; or Three 
Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. Prof. J. H. 
Ingraham. $1.29. 

Abaddon and Mahanaim; or Demons and Guar- 
dian Angels. By Joseph F. Berg, D.D. 60 cents. 

The Christian’s Great Interest. By the Rev. Wil- 
12mo. 60 cents. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

Laura and Ellen; or Time Works Wonders. By 
the author of The Pearl. 50 cents. 

Amy Carlton; or First Days at School. A Tale 
for the Young. 63 cents. i 

Home and Foreign Birds. A Book for Young 
Children. Copiously illustrated. 25 cents. 

Domesticated lilustrated. 
25 cents. 

Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs. 
lustrated. 25 cents. 

Sabbath Talks with my Children about Jesus, 
38 cents. 

A Child’s History of the United States. 
ner. 2vols. $1. 

The Wonderful Phials and other Stories. 
50 cents. 

The Magician’s Show Box and other Stories. 
16mo. 75 cents. 

Memoirs of John Knox; including a History of the 
Reformation in Scotiand. By Enoch Pond. 18mo. 
34 cents. 

Leslie Howard; or the Deformed. 18 
cents. 

Frederick Stanley; or the Fatal Falsehood. 18 
cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphis. 
feb 9—3t 


EACHER.—Wanted a situation as Teacher by 
a graduate of Princeton College, and who is 


now engaged in teaching. Address 
TEACHER, 
feb 9—3t* 


liam Guthrie. 


and Wild Animals. 
Beautifully il- 


By Bon- 


Croton Falls, New York. 


LLEN’S HISTORY OF INDIA.—Jndia, Ancient 
and Modern, Geographical, Historical, Politi- 
cal, and Religious, with a Particular Account of 
the State and Prospects of Christianity. By David 
O. Allen, D. D., Migsionary of the American Board 
for twenty-five years in India, member of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Cor- 
responding Member of the American Oriental 8o- 
ciety. 

This elegant octavo volume is from the pen of 
one of the most learned men who have ever resided 
in India. It isa work of great research, and with- 
out doubt the most complete and reliable ever pub- 
lished on this interesting portion of the world. 
8vo, pp. 618. Price $2. 

Just published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
117 Washington street, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN, 
New York. 
And WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestout street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
feb 9—6t 
Vee the Ist of March, a gentieman to 
take charge of the Parochial School at May’s 
Landing, at a salary between four and five hundred 
dollars per annum. A married man, a consistent 
church member, able to instruct in music and navi- 
gation, will be preferred. Applicants will please 
give references accordingly, and address * the Sew 
sion and Trustees of the 
eb 9—2t™ 


May’s Landing, New Jersey.” 


Oger EDITION.—Just published, Diary and 

Correspondence of the late Amos Lawrence. 
Edited by his son, William R. Lawrence, M. D. 
With elegant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence, and other illustrations. Royal12mo. Cloth, 


l. 

The octavo edition of this work has had an al- 
most unexampled sale. Within twelve weeks after 
its first publication, twelve thoasand copies have 
been sold without peewee any sensible abate- 
ment of the demand. In compliance with urgent 
and repeated solicitations from various quarters, 
the Publishers now issue a cheap edition. Itisa 
large 12mo volume, printéd on thick white paper 
from the plates of the octavo edition, and is sold at 
the extremely low price of one dollar. 

The octavo edition will continue to be published 
and for sale as heretofore at one dollar and fifty 


cents. 
GOULD & LINCOLN 
feb 9—3t No. 59 Washington street, 


UST PUBLISHED—Post- Biblical History of the 
Jews, from the close of the Oid Testament, 
about the year 420 B.C. E., to the destruction of 
the Second Temple, in the 70th year in the Chr:s- 
tian Era. By Morris J. Raphall, A. M., Ph. Dr., 
Rabbi-Preacher at the Synagogue, Green street, 
New York. 

The publishers have great pleasure in announ- 
cing this work, both from the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, and the distinguished merits of its 
author. Few men are better qualified by character, 
acquirements, and personal interest, to do justice to 
such a theme. 3 

By his education in Germany, and his long subse- 
quent residence in France and England, he has had 
ample opportunities to familiarize himself with the 
literature of each nation. 

Educated a Rabbi, receiving the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy, in recognition of unsurpassed attain- 
ments in Hebrew Literature—a profound thinker, a 
practised writer, and an acceptable lecturer, on the 
poetry as well as the history of his people, Dr. Ra- 
phall has thrown all his energies into thie work—e 
work often attempted, but until now 

ever completed. 

. For his sell people this narrative should have 
great and peculiar attractions, embracing a pertion 
of their nation’s annals of unsurpassed interest. 
No student of history but will desire to read a well- 
authenticated detail of the life of that nation, whose 
sufferings and wrongs give added interest to so 
many scenes in the great drama of human existence, 
while to the general reader it presents thrilling 
scenes and striking incidents, detailed in language 
worthy of the subject. : 

In two, duodecimo volumes of over 400 pages 
each, printed on fine, thick, white paper, neatly 
bound in cloth. Price $2.50. 

Copies sent free of postage on receipt of price 
Competent canvassers wanted to the work, 


oston. 


Address MOSS & BROTHER, 
12 soath Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
feb 9—138t 
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gard the work.as one of substantial merits, highly 
creditable to the sythor, and an important addition 
to our Biblical literature. 

Tas Dar-Oran or or, the 
4 | , Birth and Egrly Growth of Toleration in the Pro- 
of Mery By George Lynn-Lachlan 


Davie. Blew York, 1856, Charles Scribner. 12mo, | 


The‘euthor has evinced no little industry and re- 
search in the ion of this volume. The 
es archives of Maryland, as well es the State pepers at 
= London, have been laboriously examined for every 
=z thing which could be regarded as tributary to the main 
design of showing that the Maryland colony——Roman 
Catholie it wse—was established on princi- 
7 ; plés of feligious toleration. ‘There are strong indi- 
cations of purpose to make out a case; but there is 
undogbtedly some substantial basis for the author's 
ag | deductions. We are pleased to see increasing at- 
ee tention, among persons of historical tastes, to our 
colonial epoch. 


Tas Casiertan’s Garat Inrenzst. By the Rev. 
a -Williem Guthrie, late Minister of the gospel, 
Fenwick. With an Introductory Essay, by Thos. 
4 . Chembers, D. D Seventh edition. New York, 
- 1866; Robert Carter §& Brothers; Philadelphia, 

‘William 8.& Alfred Martien, ‘12mo, pp. 252. 
4 - ‘It would be a work of supererogation to commend 
¥ this well-known and justly valued treatise. A min- 
; ister of an important church lately said to us that 
4 | he had read it through, he believed, a dozen times, 
& and if he lived, expected to read it a dozen times 
more: It isrich in gospel truth, set forth with great 
cleatness and searching power on the heart and con- 


science. 


Posr-Binticat History or tar Jews; from the |. 


: 
2g « close of the Old ‘Testament, about the year 420 
a B. . E,, till the destruction of the second temple, 
in the year 70, C. E. By Morris J. Raphall, 
~M. Aw Ph. Dr. Rabbi-Preacher at the Synagogue, 

Green street, New York. Philadelphia, 1855, 

Moss & Brother. Twovolumes. 12mo, pp. 405, 

486. 

Dr. Raphall considers the Jews as having had 
great cause of lamentation, because of their history 
having been uniformly written by their enemies. It 
is certainly a remarkable fact, that from Josephus, 
who wrote in the first century of the Christian.era, 
to Jost, who, within the last thirty years, published 
his work in Germany, no Jew has written the his- 
tory of his people in any other language than He- 

brew. In the hands of writers whose minds were 
imbued with the most bitter prejudices, justice could 
not, of course, be expected. In the present work, 

Dr. Raphall has laboured to be impartial, and has 

to a very commendable degree. As to 
scholarship and literary qualifications, he has shown 
himéelf thoroughly furnished. Whilst the work is 
not lumbered up with Talmudic lore, it is replete 
with the fruits of extensive and weil-digested learn- 

tng. 

Macavtar’s History or Embellished 
with an accurate Portrait of the author. Pahila- 
delphia, 1856, E. H. Butler. 8vo. Four volumes 
in one. 

‘We believe Macaulay can boast what no other 
historian can—no less than five simultaneous Ame- 
rican editions of hia charming history, issued in 
three different cities. Of all of them this bears the 
palm as to cheapness. The four volumes complete 
for one dollar ! 


Extracts rrom tat Diary ann Cornrespon- 
D&NCE OF THE LaTE Amos Lawrence; with 
a brief account of some incidents in his life. Ed- 
ited by his son, William R. Lawrence, M. D. 
Boston, 1856, Gould & Lincoln, 12mo, pp. 369. 
We have already favourably noticed these me- 

moire of a very remarkable man. Barring the lean- 

ings towards Unitarianism, it would be difficult to 
find a work which would be of more advantage to 
business men. It presents a fine picture of an 

American merchant of the best class. ‘The present 

edition is printed from the plates of the octavo 

edition, and is offered at a very low price. 


Evsxisze Incenss. By the author of « Morning 
and Night Watches,” «Footsteps of St. Paul,” 
‘&c. New York, 1856, Robert Curter & Brothers: 
Philadelphia, William 8. & Alfred Martien. 
18mo, pp. 130. | 
A collection of prayers for each evening in the 
month, designed for the private use of individual 
Christians. They are full of spirituality and devout- 
ness, and though we think every Christian had bet- 
ter pour out his own heart’s utterances in his own 
language, this little book may certainly be referred 
to with profit. 


Tax Srory or American History, from the earli- 
' est settlement of the country to the establishment 
of the Federal Constitution. New York, Harper 

& Brothers. 

This is No. 15 of Harper’s Story Books, con- 
tinuing and concluding the history of our country 
from the two preceding numbers. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and a very attractive book for young 
readers. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


~The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, 

- published quarterly, under the direction of the Phi- 

ladelphia Society for alleviating the miseries of Pub- 

lic Prisons, is a well conducted periodical. The 

January number, besides other valuable matter, 

contains excellent articles on “ Pauperism and Pro- 
vident Societies,” and « Labour and Destitution.” 

The Unity Megazine, a monthly, published at 
Dayton, Ohio, by the United Brethren, is a very re- 
spectable periodical. The February number has 
a wood-cut likeness of the Rev. Martin Boehm for 
a frontispiece. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine for February will com- 
pare favourably with any of the monthlies for read- 
ing matter. 

- Harper's Magazine for February, as usual, is re- 

plete with pictures and articles grave and gay, suita- 

‘5 ble for the varied tastes of ite one hundred and for- 
ty thousand subscribers. 

The Panorama of Life and Literature for Febru- 
ary, is entitled to rank among our very best month- 
ligs. 


Migration of Plauts. | 


~ Botanists have long been convinced that 
the facts connected with the diffusion of 
ts may often be explained by an inquiry 
into the structure of their seeds, the light- 
ness of these, and their capability of trans- 
portation by winds; by their texture pre- 
_ serving them from destruction in the waters 
of the ocean; by the prevalence of particu- 
lar currents in the air or sea; or by the 
presence or absence of mountainous bar- 
riers, or other obstacles to their dispersion. 
It had been observed that (the God of) na- 
ture has provided # variety of methods for 
the diffusion of seeds. Many such have 
been noticed by naturalists, and their opera- 
tions have been illustrated by facts well as- 
certained. The most important are doubt- 
less winds, or rivers, or marine currents. 
The former convey the lighter kinds of seeds 
to an incalculable distance, and the latter 
are well known to transport others occasion- 
ally from the most remote countries. Be- 
sides these more general causes, it is well 
known that seeds are often conveyed from 
foreign countries, which were transported in 
commerce. Various plants are well known 
to have been introduced into Europe by the 
accidental mixture of their seeds with rice 
brought from the East or West Indies, and 
those tropical countries have interchanged 
some of their productions in a similar way. 
Some seeds are capable of preserving their 
vitality in the stomach of birds, and are 
thus propagated... Such aro the mistletoe 
aud juniper. A number of facts are upon 
record, which prove that the migration of 
° plants. by means of currents in the ocean to 
) distant shores, where, if the climate is con- 
genial to them, they form new colonies, is 
not a matter of conjecture, but a thing which 
actually takes pluce. Several remarkable 


justances of this description are recorded in 
the Amaneitates Academicae. It is stated 
thatthe segds:of: several plauts of equinoc- 
tial countries are occasionally collected in 


the Hebrides.—Pritchard’s Physical His- 
tory of Mankind. 


. 


Thi ransomed of the Lord shall return and come fo 
Zion with songs Joy 


| Where the faded flower shall freshen — 


‘Preshen never more to fade; 
“Where the shaded sky shall brighten— 
Brighten never more to shade; 
Where the sun-blaze never scorches; 
Where the star-beams cease to chill; 
--. Where no tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, or wave, or bill; 
Where the morn shall wake ip gladness, 
And the noon the joy prolong,| 
Where the daylight dies in fragrance, 
’Mid theburst of holy song;— 
Brother, we shall meet and reat, 
*Mid the holy and the blest! 


Where no shadow shall bewilder, 
Where life’s vain parade is o’er, 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, 
_ And the dreamer dreams no more: 
Where the bond is never severed— 
. Partings, claspings, sob, and moan, 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noon-tide—all are done; 
Where the child has found its mother, 
Where the mother finds the child; 
Where dear families are gathered, 
That were scattered on the wild ;— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
’Mid the holy and the blest! 


Where the hidden wound is healed, 
Where the blighted life re-blooms, 
Where the smitten heart the freshness 
Of its buoyant youth resumes; 
Where the love that here we lavish 
On the withering leaves of time, 
Shall have fadeless flowers to fix on, 
In an ever spring-bright clime ; 
Where we find the joy of loving 
As we never loved befure— 
Loving on, unchilled, unhindered, 
Loving once and ever more;— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
’Mid the holy and the blest! 


Where a blasted world shall brighten 
Underneath a bluer sphere, | 
And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendour here; 
Where earth’s barren vales shal] blossom 
Putting on her robe of green, 
And a purer, fairer Eden 
Be where only wastes have been; 
Where a King in kingly glory, 
Such as earth has never known, 
Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 
Claim and wear the holy crown ;— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
*Mid the holy and the blest! 


— 


Meteorological Observations. 


We learn from the Washington Union, 
that an arrangement has been entered into 
between Professor Henry, the active head 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and Mr. C. 
Mason, United States Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, by which the system of meteorologi- 
cal observations, heretofore conducted by 
the Institution, will be hereafter executed 
under tlie direction of the Patent Office. 
In pursuance of this change, the Commis- 
sioner has issued a circular directing atten- 


_tion to the late severe storm of snow, hail, 


and rain, which extended itself over a large 
portion of the Union, from the 4th to the 
6th ult., and asking for information in re- 
gard to the same. In order to determine 
the limits, times of commencement and 
ending, direction, amount and nature of the 
precipitation of said storm, the circular re- 
quests the persons to whom it is sent to 
furnish the Commissioner with information 
as to the face of the sky the day previous 
to the commencement of the storm; whether 
fair, partially, or wholly cloudy; the direc- 
tion and force of the wind the days preced- 
ing and during the storm; the hour of com- 
mencement of the storm, and the hour of 
ending; the amount in inches of snow, sleet, 
or rain, and the number of days the ground 
was covered with snow or ice since the 
storm. 


Spare the Birds. 


We used to suppose that crows might be 


regarded as an exception, but we see that | 


this begins to be doubted. The American 
Agriculturist says:—Tbere is another valu- 
able bird, which bas falleninto great disrepute 
with many of our farmers. We speak of the 
common crow. Perhaps we are too partial 
to them. We once reared one of these birds, 
and a more curious or cunning creature we 
never saw. He became a most incorrigible 
thief, and was never so gay as when he could 
get hold of a silver spoon or some valuable 
article. We uscd to call him Jack, a name 
which he understood and responded to as 
quickly as any child. He had a high con- 
tempt of hawks, and when he saw one sail- 
ing along he would pursue him, and rising 
high in air, come down upon him with ter- 
rible vengeance. Sometimes in these excur- 
sions we would sing out Jack! and though 
high up, he would wheel around and come 
sailing down through the air in the most 
graceful manner, and alight upon our shoul- 


der. In haying time he always accompanied 


us into the field, and amused himself in 
hunting grasshoppers; and the number he 
ate was surprising. Afterwards, he would 
go and sit on a haycock and allow them to 
“settle,” when he again renewed the war 
upon this insect tribe. In a year or two 
Jack disappeared, having been killed, we 
suppose, through the enmity of some of our 
neighbours to the crow-kind. 

The great objection to crows is, that they 
sometimes injure young corn; but this may 
be easily prevented at a trifling expense, 
and the good they do is, in our opinion, in- 
finitely greater than the injury. 


Railway Signals in England. 


An ingenious invention is about to be 
ut in practical operation on the South- 
Railway. Every train will have 
a gutta-percha tube extending its whole 
length. This tube will be formed of parts 
which are attached to each other by a spring- 
clip, so that the length of the tube can be 
made to correspond with the length of any 
train. This tube is connected with an air- 
pump in the guard’s van in the front, and 
with the guard’s van at the end of the 
train. Ry a stroke of this pump the air is 
forced through the tube to the opposite end 
of the train, and produces a very loud and 
shrill whistle at a mouth-piece attached to 
the tube in each guard’s van, and to a 
mouth-piece which extends also close to the 
engine-driver. Printed instructions are to 
be placed in the hands of guards, engine- 
drivers, and stokers, which state that one 
whistle means ‘Look out,’”’ two whistles 
signify “Caution,” anl three whistles de- 
note “Danger.” This information, con- 
veyed by either of the guards to one an- 
other, and to the engine-driver and stoker, 
will cause, it is hoped, such a look-out in 
front, such a use of the brakes attached to 
each guard’s van, and such a regulation of 
the speed of a train as cannot fail to secure 
a great degree of safety. Another invention 
about to be used on the South-Western 
Railway is the following:—Two lights, one 
red and the other white, are to be fixed to 
an arm at a certain distance from each 
other, and at a certain angle, and to be 
connected with the axle of one of the wheels 
of the last carriage of each night train, and 
caused to revolve by the motion of the 
train. The speed at'which they turn will 
be governed by the speed of the. train, 
which it will also indicate, to warn and 
guide the drivers of trains coming after. 
The present lights on railway carriages can 
at a distance be scarcely distinguished from 
fixed lights, and it is impossible at times to 
guess, until.a collision is imminent, whether 
the light seen ahead is the one attached to 
the first or last carriage of a train, and con- 


enpunanly, whether the train with such a 
light is coming toward or going from an- 
danger, the rovelving. Tights will be, mos 
, the revolving lights | m 
effectual, for even:if: a train is stopped, and 
the revolving lights are at rest, the angle at 
which they are placed will render them dis- 
tinguishable and easy of recognition.— Lon- 
don Times. 


Discovery of an Ancient Urn. 
On Thursday (says the Ballymena Obser- 


ver) we were favoured with an inspection of 
a very interesting sepulchral urn, found 
some time ago by Mr. Jobn Pettigrew, on 


| his farm at Carncoagh, near Broughshane. 


The urn is now in the possession of Mr. 
William Arthur, and as a remnant of pagan 
times and customs in a country now 1400 
years christianized, we may safely attribute 
to it an antiquity of at least 1500 years. It 
is about equal in dimensions to a good-sized 
sugar bowl; and while resembling others of 
the kind, so abundantly found in many parts 
of Ireland, it is of superior texture and 
colour, being much darker than ordinary 
specimens of its class; and to its superior 
quality of composition is no doubt indebted 


for the unusually perfect state of preserva-. 


tion in which it bas been found. 


The of Damascus. 


| Let us pass through this old gateway, 


and we enter a vast covered area, whose 
shattered roof, dimly seen through clouds 
of smoke, is supported here by massive pier, 
and there by stately column. The din of 
hammer and anvil is almost deafenirg, and 
swarthy figures are seen through the gloom 
sitting on dirty hobs and round miniature 
furnaces. Heaps of the precious metals, 
and ornaments of various forms and chaste 
designs, are by their side, while diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies glitter in their hands. 
Passing through this busy scene, we enter 
another bazaar, no less noisy. Here are 
scores of carpenters engaged in the manu- 
facture of the ornamental clogs worn uni- 
versally by the Damascus ladies. Observe 
how they work, all squatting. One is plan- 
ing a board, holding it with his toe! Others 
are carving pieces of wood, or inlaying them 
with silver and mother-of-pearl; and while 
the hands ply the mallet and chisel, the 
toes do duty as a vice.—Rev. J. L. Porter. 


Literal Coincidences. 

During the last week an ingenious de- 
vice appeared in letters of fire over the 
entrance of Madame Tussaud’s establish- 
ment in Baker street, London. It was taken 
from the initial letters of the four Allied 
Sovereigns—Victoria, Napoleon, Victor, and 
Mejid; which yield the short and happy word 
VNVM (one.) A correspondent at Agra 
sends us the following note, which. we print 
as an illustration of the serious vanity 
which may agitate or calm the Anglo-In- 
dian mind :—“ Did you ever hear of an an- 
cient black-letter prophecy to the effect that 
the Russian Empire would remain intact 
until. one of its chief rivers should go through 
Paris? If you ever did hear of such a pro- 
phecy, you ought to have noticed its fulfil- 
ment in August last, when there went 
through France— | 


- Napoleon, . ‘ ‘ N 
Eugénie, E 
Victoria, ‘ 
Albert, A 


The initials forming ‘ Neva.’”’ The coinci- 
dence of these initial letters with the name 
of the river running through the Russian 
capital had been observed before; and we 
suppose the ‘black-letter prophecy’’ has 


been invented, as is usually the case with . 


such predictions, to meet the coincidence. 
Madam Tussaud’s device is happier even that 
of the black-letter prophecy.— London Athe- 


neum. 


Popery and Crime. 


The Paris Univers, in an article intended 
as a reply to the Journal des Debats—than 
whom, be it said to the credit of the latter, 
it has no more staunch or unflinching ad- 
versary—has made the following deliberate 
assertion : 

‘In the eyes of the Church, heresy is a 
greater crime than adultery and theft.” The 
Debats takes this up as the text for an admi- 
rable article, in which, taking the monstrous 
doctrine laid down therein for granted, it 
proceeds to deduce from it arguments in 
favour of the opinions it has ever so ably 
advocated—“ liberty of conscience’’—and 
the necessity of ever keeping up an insepa- 
rable barrier between the jurisdiction of 
Church and State. Although, argues the 
Debats, the Church may consider an ortho- 
dox thief as a venial sinner, when compared 
with a man of unimpeachable life and cha- 
racter who may be a Protestant, Jew, or 
Moslem, the State is happily of another 
opinion. Were it otherwise—were the 
Church to possess the jurisdiction which in 
France and England the State alone pos- 
sesses, there is no doubt but that the day 
would come when, as of old, ‘ heresy” 
would be punished as high treason, and the 
fact of incredulity in blinking Madonnas 
would be attended with a worse punishment 
than the law metes out to frauds like those 
of Strahan and Paul. 


Anecdote of Mr. Layard. 


Austin Henry Layard, now member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury, found himself 
wandering about, on one occasion, some- 


where near Bokhara, in the upper provinces: 


of India, and here his funds ran short. He 
called on a merchant, and requested him to 
advance him some money. ‘ Can’t do it,” 
was the reply, ‘‘as many fellows have im- 
posed on me with fictitious drafts; I’ve been 
too often taken in and done for.” ‘O, 
well,” said Mr. Layard, “as you please; 
I have money at my banker’s in London; 
and I will come and breakfast with you to- 
morrow.” ‘Do so; I shall be happy to 
see you at breakfast.” Next morning who 
should walk into this merchant’s compound 
but a Persian gentleman in full Oriental 
costume. ‘‘I have come to breakfast with 
you, as I promised.”” ‘ What?” said the 
merchant, ‘‘I don’t recollect having seen 
you before.” ‘OQ, yes you have; you saw 
me yesterday, and I said I should return 
this morning.” ‘ You’re Mr. Layard, are 
you?” he inquired, considerably astonished. 
“Yes.” After breakfast, and when the 
traveller had told him his plans, and aroused 
the interest of his host in the discoveries 
he expected to make among the mounds 
around Mosul, in the plain of Shinar, 
where the ruins of ancient Nineveh are sup- 
posed to be, the merchant said, ‘I'll ad- 
vance you money—five hundred pounds if 
ou like; how much do you want?” “QO, 

don’t want so much as that; give me five 
pounds.” ‘Five pounds?” ‘Yes.’ So 
he got the five sovereigns, put them in the 
sole of his shoe as the safest place while 
travelling, and having mounted his horse, 
rode away. On his journey down to Assy- 
ria, he had to pass through the territories 
of the hostile Khan, who had already taken 
away the'lives of several Englishmen, and 
was now trying to get hold of our traveller 
now roaming through his dominions. Mr. 
Layard knew this, and one day when draw- 
ing near his enemies, he waited till the 
hour of tiffin, when they were all in their 
tents at the forenoon meal, when, putting 
spurs to his horse, he dashed into the midst 
of the hostile encampment, rushed into the 
chief’s tent, and plunged his hand into a 
bowl of salt, which he immediately put to 
his mouth, exclaiming, “‘ Now I am safe.” 
‘‘Well,”’ said the chief, you are safe.” 
He admired the boldness and dexterity of 
the Englishman, but, above all, the faith 
thus reposed in ‘the covenant by salt.” 
Having tasted the chief’s salt, he had now 
a claim net only on his hospitality but on 


on his way to. the scene of his future dis- 
of Eastern Travel 
tn Macphail’s Magazine. 

The Smithsonian Institute has succeeded 
in obtaining for its library a rare and valu- 
ble book, printed in Low Dutch, and pub- 
lished in Regensberg fax sito It contains 
specimens of paper from almost ev 
i of fibrous material, and even gi Bae 
substances, and bas accounts of the experi- 
ments made in their manufacture. The fol- 
lowing materials were employed, and speci- 
mens are given in the book :—Wasps’ nests, 
sawdust, shavings, moss, sea-weed, hop and 
grape vines, hemp, mulberries, aloe leaves, 
nettles, seeds, ground moss, straw, cabbage 
stems, turf of peat, silk plant, fir wood, In- 
dian corn, sugar cane, leaves of horse-chest- 
nuts, tulips, linden, &c. 

This book is well worth inspection by 
those interested in the art of paper-making, 
as well as the scientific investigator. We 
are informed that the author of the book, 
Jacob Christian Schaffer, is an ancestor of 
Professor Schaffer, one of the chief exami- 
ners of the United States Patent Office, who 
is himself one of the most scientific men in 
our country.— Washington Star. 


— 


» 


Sale of Autographs. 


A sale of autographs which has been go- 
ing on at the Salle Sylvestre, Paris, has 
just been brought to a close. The bid- 
dings were very animated. A letter from 
Marie Antoinette to the Duchess of Polig- 
nac, having five lines at the top of it signed 
by Louis XVI., fetched 335 francs; anther, 
from Cardinal de Richelieu to M. Bouthi- 
lier, Secrgtary to the Queen of France, was 
knocked down at 235 francs. A letter in 


‘Latin of Martin Luther fetched 230 franes, 


and one of the Chevalier Bayard addressed 
to M. de Alégre, 200 francs. A very curi- 


ous historical document, being a letter from 


Mary Stuart to M. de la Mothe Fénélon, 
dated Wingfiel, 30th April, 1568, was 
knocked down at 191 francs. A note from 
Madame de Sévigné, written about 1658 to 
Ménage, fetched 153 francs. Among the 


other articles of historical and literary curi- 


osity, were a letter of Louis XVI. to the 
Legislative Assembly, which sold for 100 
francs; one of Vauvenargues, 120 francs; 
Voltaire, 186 francs; Calvin, 161 francs; 


| Boileau Despréaux, 100 francs; Catherine 


de Médicia, 66 francs; Admiral de Coligny 
to the Queen of Navarre, 74 francs; Francis 
II. of France, 95 francs; Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 35 francs; Racine, 71 francs; J. J. 
Rosseau, 39 frances, &c. 


Simple Mode of Cutting Stone, 


Among the French machinery will be found 
a very ingenious and simple mode of cutting 
stone, exhibited by a man named Cheva- 
liere. He causes a wire to run at a high 
velocity over the surface which he wishes to 
bisect, and by dropping on it a mixture of 
sand and water the operation is rapidly 
completed. The hardest granites yield so 
quickly to this process, that the inventor 
can, with one-horse power, separate it at the 
rate of a square foot per hour, the wire run- 
ning at the rate of forty feet per second. 
Using the ordinary saw, the same amount 
of work would require three-horse power, 
and would expend 15 francs’ worth of ma- 
terial, instead of 1 franc, which is all that 
the wire costs.— London Mining Journal. 


Supporting the Gospel. 


The papers in the South-west are circu- 
lating amusing stories in relation to the 
‘‘ Hard Shell Baptists,’ who are alike op- 
posed to missionary and temperance socie- 
ties. A correspondent writes: 

“This sect (the Hard Shells) are in the 
habit of holding a yearly association in our 
vicinity, generally in a piece of woods near 
to a good spring. The brethren from abroad 
are quartered upon those in the neighbour- 
hood of the meeting; and these are required, 
of course, to lay in a good supply of the 
creature comforts, and among them, as the 
most important, plenty of whiskey. A short 
time ago, such a place having been selected, 
the brethren near by were busy putting up 
benches and making the place ready, when 
brother Smith said: 

*©¢Wa’ll, brother Gobbin, what prepara- 
tions have you made at home for the big 
association 

“¢ Why, I’ve lain in a barrel of flour or 
so, and a gallon of whiskey.’ , 

‘“‘ Brother Smith expressed great contempt 
at this preparation. ‘A gallon of whiskey 
for a big meetin’! Why, I’ve laid in a 
whole bar’], and you’re just as able, brother 
Gobbin, as I am, to support the gospel!’ ”’ 


American Colonization Society. 


The great cause is onward, and in an en- 
couraging condition. ast year the Society 
was in debt $30,000. This has been paid 
off. The receipts of the year were $49,- 
469.75; the expenditures $48,311.08. Mis- 
sissippi takes the lead in her benefactions to 
the cause—$6243.87; Connecticut next— 
$4582.61; Virginia next—$4182.64; New 
York next—over $4000, &c. Southerners 
act nobly in this work; $5000 of the Mis- 
sissippi amount were the gift of one friend 
in that State, David Hunt, who is at the 
same time an annual benefactor of $500. 

Three expeditions have been sent to Li- 
beria during the past year, with emigrants. 
This is a smaller number than usual, which 
course was deemed best, as more improved 
accommodations are being prepared in Africa 
for larger accessions hereafter. The legacy 
of our late highly respected fellow citizen, 
Mr. Howland, of $10,000, is ready to be 
paid by the executors, but this Society and 
the New York State Colonization Society 
both claim it. In the meantime, lawyers 
and courts incur expenses, which will lessen 
its amount. How common a fact this is 
with such benevolent legacies! This one, I 
hope, will be left by all concerned to refe- 
rees, and thus time and money will be saved, 
and the bequest used for the noble object of 
its esteemed and liberal donor. 


How they used to Dine. 


We learn from Herodotus that the an- 
cients had neither cup nor bowls at their 
feasts, but they drank out of little horns 
tipt with silver and gold. The Greeks and 
Romans kept a domestic for the purpose of 
reading during their meals and feasts. Some 
times the chief of the family himself per- 
formed the office of reader, and history in- 


forms us that the Emperor Severus often | 


read while his family ate. The Greeks pro- 
posed moral topics for conversation, of which 


Plutarch has preserved a collection. Heroen 


rarely assembled convivially without bring- 
ing affairs of consequence into discourse, or 
deliberating upon those that regard either 
present events or future contingencies. The 
Scythians, while at meat used to make the 
strings of their bows resound, lest their war- 
like virtues might be enfeebled or lost in 
the season of pleasure, People of rank 
among the Rhodians, by a fundamental law 
of the State, were obliged to dine daily with 
those who had the management of affuirs, 
in order to deliberate with them concerning 
such things as were necessary or useful for 
the country, and on this account, the princi- 
pal ministers of the kingdom were obliged 
to keep open table for all who could be of 
use to the State. The Persians, also, gen- 
erally deliberated on business at the table, 
but never determined, or put their determi- 
nation into execution, except in the morn- 
ing before having eaten. Among the Ro- 
mans, the place they supped was generally 
the vestibule, that a more retired part of 
the house might not encourage licentious- 
ness and disorder.—New York Dutchman. 


SBY 


the acre. 


TERIAN. 


For Trees.—Light years 

last spring, the borer’ attacked 
locust trees, which were backward and sick- 
ly. I set to work and immediately trimmed 
them, shaved off the rough outer bark from 
the ground to a short distance above the 
first limb, and then scraped and washed the 
branches with an alkaline lye to remove the 
scurf, destroy the larvs of insects, and pro- 
mote a more free contact with the atmos- 
phere. I then took a sharp bi¢ and bored 
a hole in each tree close to the ground, and 
extended tothe centre of each trunk. These 
I filled with common flour of sulphur, clos- 


ing them with thin wooden disks, and seal- 


ing them over with wax to exclude the air. 
The effect of this treatment was magical. 


The borer disappeared ; the foilage soon ex- 


panded, and assumed a deep rich colour, and 
during the season there was an unusual de- 
sit or increase of woody matter. Sulphur, 
believe, is but one of many other agents 
which might be applied with success in agri- 
culture and horticulture. We want more 


experiments of this character, in order to 


extend our knowledge, for, in my opinion, 
there is a remedy for every disease, if we 
but knew where to find it, both for the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. The sul- 
phur placed in the trees was no doubt taken 
up by the sap, and distributed through all 
their cells. It is necessary that a sharp bit 
should be employed for boring the holes, so 
as to cut clean through the minute tubes, 
and not bruise them, in order to allow the 
sap to flow freely, which it otherwise would 
if a dull tool were used, because it would 
Bqueeze and close up the minute tubes or 
pores of the trees in the same manner that 
a dull knife makes a wound more difficult to 
heal than a sharp one.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


CotourIne MATTER oF FLOwERs.—MM. 
Fremy and Cloes have extracted and isolated 
the blue colouring matter of flowers—a 
highly delicate operation. It is not indigo 
as was supposed ; they call it aganine. Tt 
is turned red by acid vegetable juices; and 
they find it in certain roses, peonieg, and 
dahlies. Viale and Latini, of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, have, as they believe, con- 
firmed the supposition, that the odour of 
plants and flowers is due to ammonia—the 
odour being good or bad, according to the 
proportions in which the ammonia is com- 
bined. From this it is shown that plants 
are doubly beneficial ; by absorbing ammo- 
nia as well as exhaling oxygen. 


Potators—Boutt Enps vs. Enns. 
—John Brown of Long Island, communi- 
cates the following to the Granite Farmer : 
‘Several years ago I made some experi- 
ments to satisfy myself. concerning the dis- 
puted point as to which is the best portion 
of a potato to plant in order to obtain the 
largest and best yield. The exact result 
has been lost, and as I have often since 
heard and read assertions directly contrary 
to the conclusions which I then deduced, I 
resolved to repeat the experiments. Last 
spring I planted four rows of equal length, 
side by side, with two varieties of potatoes. 
In one row I planted none but the seed 
ends, so called, including about one-third of 
the potatoes, and in the next row I planted 
the butt ends of the same potatoes. I had 
one row of seed ends and one row of butt 
ends of a variety called Peach Blows. The 
yield of these four rows was as follows: 


Pink eyes, butt ends, 217 pounds. 
seed ends, 170 & 
Peach blows, butt ends, 295 «= «t 
seed ends, 


The potatoes raised from the butt ends were 
mucb larger than those from the seed ends, 
and appeared to be from a week to ten days 
earlier. This result corresponds with that 
of my former experiment. Had the whole 
field been planted with butt ends the yield 
would have been more than 500 bushels to 
I also planted two rows next to 
the above ; in one of which I put only large 
otatoes, half a tuber in each hill, cut 
engthwise so as to divide the eyes equally, 
and in the other row I dropped only small 
potatoes, one in each hill. 
mer I dug 181 pounds, and from the latter 
134 pounds. I should add that the average 
yield of the field was about 180 pounds to 
the row; and that large (not the very larg- 
est) potatoes were used for seed cut length- 
wise with a half of a tuber in each hill.” 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 
—The value of agricultural machines is best 
shown by the profits of their inventors. 
Two of the reapers are said to have made 
fortunes for their fortunate inventors. Mr. 
McCormick, who resides at Chicago, Illinois, 
is believed to have already accumulated an 
immense fortuthe by his patents, while Man- 
ny, who resides at Rockford, Illinois, has 
been also remarkably successful, considering 
the time he has been in business. These 
men have done something more than merely 
amass money for themselves—they have 
done marvels for American agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT.—A curi- 
ous circumstance connected with the growth 
of clover is, that by cutting the clover twice 
and removing all the hay, a much better 
wheat crop is obtained than by feeding it’ off 
by sheep, even if some artificial food is 
used. This is owing to the fact that the 
growth of the roots of clover in the land is 
in exact proportion to the growth of the 
leaves in the air. Each leaflet that shoots 
upward sends a radicle or root downward. 
If the leaflet be bitten off or destroyed, its 
radicle ceases to grow. It therefore follows 
that grazing clover by sheep materially di- 
minishes the amount of vegetable matter 
accumulated in the soil by the roots, and 
consequently the produce of the succeeding 
crop. 

The above is sustained by the following: 
‘¢ A friend of mine in Northamptonshire had 
a field of clover; it was divided into two 
portions ; both were cut at midsummer, and 
one part was then fed off with sheep, and 
the other left to grow till September, when 
it was again cut and the hay removed. 
Equal portions of the several pieces were 
then compared. Where the clover had been 
cut once and fed off he got thirty-five hun- 
dred weight of clover roots per acre; where 
he cut twice he got seventy-five hundred 
weight, there teing a difference of two tons 
of vegetable matter per acre.” 


Tue Larcest NuRSERY IN AMERICA.— 
The nurseries in the vicinity of Rochester, 
New York, are the most extensive on the 
continent. From only a few acres in ex- 
tent, as they existed fifteen or twenty years 
since, the nurseries within ten miles of the 
city now cover at least one thousand dense- 
ly planted acres. The cost and annual pro- 
duct of these nurseries may be reckoned 
with some degree of accuracy by taking as 
the basis of calculation the estimates of sev- 
eral intelligent nurserymen of that place— 
that a well managed acre would yield, as an 
average, from two to three hundred dollars 
—the expenses varying from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. of this amount. It would, of 
course, be greatly controlled by the kind of 
trees raised, the proportion of ornamentals, 
&c., but still more by the judgment, energy, 
and skill exercised by the manager—for 


under the direction of some the cost exceeds | 


the profits, and the business consequently 
soon comes to an end. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—Ever- 
greens should be removed in spring. They 
may be removed at all seasons with success, 
if proper care is taken to save most of the 
roots, the season seems unimportant. | I 
have moved large sized Norway and Hem- 
lock Firs in July, when the ground was 
baked hard and dry, taking up large balls 
of earth, and watering thoroughly after 
planting. I have also seen successful plant- 
ing on what is termed the frozen ball system 
in mid-winter. 


From the for-| 


But leaving aside all spe- 
cialities, we will find that evergreens re-— 
moved during the last half of the month of - 


April and on through May, will seldom fail 
even in the merest novice in tree-planting. 
Evergreens are more liable to be 

- winter than deciduous plants. Their 
oliage presents a 1 evaporating sur- 
face, which must by roots. 
Last winter was more than usually severe 
here; few eve ns that were removed 
last fall survived, every leaf being stripped 
of Norway and Hemlock spruces, and Ar- 
bour-vitses browsed past recovery, while 
those that I planted the last of May have 
succeeded almost without a failure.—Horti- 
culturtst. 


VERMIN.—The greatest nuisance to con- 
tend with, and which is the cause of more 
failure in the management of poultry than 
all other causes, are the vermin or hen lice 
that infest their roosts in warm weather. 
It is useless to expect profit or pleasure 
while these pests are allowed to increase. 
I have succeeded in keeping the roosts com- 
paratively clear of them, by once or twice a 
week smearing the roosts with a mixture of 
poor oil and spirits of turpentine. The 
nests should be cleared out quite often and 
kept clean, and a box of ashes or dry sand 
kept where the hens can roll init. Use 
these means, and we can warrant compara- 
tive immunity from the vermin. 


CHILDREN'S 


I’M NOT TOO YOUNG FOR GOD TO SEE. 


I’m not too young for God to see; 
He knows my name and nature too; 
And all day long he looks at me, 


And sees my actions through and through. | 


He listens to the words I say, 

And knows the thoughts I have within; 
And whether I’m at work or play, 

He’s sure to know it if I sin. 


O, how could children tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight, — 
If they remembered God was nigh, 
And had them always in his sight? 


If some good minister is near, 
It makes us careful what we do; 
Then how much more we ought to fear 
The God who sees us through and through! 


Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 

I'll always strive to think of this— 
“I’m not too young for God to see.” 


PROFANE LANGUAGE, 


It is related by Dr. Scudder, that on his re- 
turn from his mission in India, after a long 
absence, he was standing on the deck of a 
steamer, with his son, a youth, when he heard 
a gentleman using loud and profane language. 
“See, friend,” said the Doctor, accosting the 
swearer, ‘this boy, my son, was born and 
brought up in a heathen country, and a land 
of Pagan idolatry; but in all his life he never 
heard a man blaspheme his Maker until now.” 
The man coloured, blurted out an apology, and 
looked not a little ashamed of himself. 


BAD COMPANY. 

‘“‘O mother, I did’nt say so, indeed I did’nt,” 
said Fanny, looking up pitifully into her mo- 
ther’s face, while the big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. ‘‘ Do believe me, I wouldn’t do such a 
thing for the world.” } 

‘“‘ How was it, my dear? Tell me the story.” 

““Why, mother, we were all standing to- 
gether on the Academy Hill, getting ready to 
play tag, and old Mr. Knight came by, walk- 
ing slowly, and leaning on Miss Margaret’s 
arm. I didn’t speak a single word, but stood 
still till he had gone by. It was Robert Taylor 
and Dick Jones, who ran down the hill against 
him, and called out, ‘Go along, old fellow,’ and 
their sisters, who said, ‘ You’d better get out 
of the way, lazy-bones.’ He saw us, and I 
know by the sorrowful way in which he looked 
up, he thought it was I that said it.- O, what 
shall I do, now that he is dead, and I never 
shall see him to tell him the truth about it! 
Mother, am I to blame?” 

“Only, dear Fanny, for being with Robert 
and Dick and their sisters, when I told you 
never to play with them, but to go back into 
the school-house if they joined you. You ought 
not to have been with them for a moment.” 

“QO, mother, Iam so sorry! Will Miss Mar- 
garet ever believe me?” 

‘“‘T hope so, dear Fanny, though she told me 
it was you who so cruelly insulted her father, 
and he never knew to the contrary.” 

It was a sad day to Fanny. She was a good 
child, and always respected the aged, and 
would not for worlds have insulted a sick and 
feeble old man; and now Mr. Knight, the old 
minister who had always loved her, died with- 
out knowing she was innocent. She tried to 


dry her tears, and went with her mother to the 


parsonage, and there told Miss Knight her 
story. Miss Margaret said that if Fanny had 
not been a truthful child she could not have 
believed her, for the sound appeared to come 
from the very spot where she stood. 

It was many weeks and months before Fanny 


|; could forget that her old friend and pastor died 


believing that she had insulted his age and fee- 
bleness, and only the day before his death. 

She paid dearly for being found in bad com- 
pany, and from that sad day has been very 
careful to associate only with good, obedient 
children, lest she share their bad name and be 
led into sin.—Litile Pilgrim. 


FISHING FOR A COMPLIMENT. 

Vanity is a plant which thrives in the soil of 
young as well as old hearts, and can be made 
to grow to an extravagant degree by assiduous 
culture. “I once knew,” says Mr. Abbott, “a 
little boy of unusually bright and animated 
countenance. Every one who entered the house 
noticed the child, and spoke of its beauty. One 
day a gentleman called upon business, and be- 
ing engaged in conversation, did not pay that 
attention to the child to which he was accus- 
tomed, and which he now began to expect as 
his due. The vain little fellow made many 
efforts to attract notice, but not succeeding, he 
at last placed himself full in front of the gen- 
tleman, and asked, ‘Why don’t you see how 
beautiful I be?’ ” 


SPLENDID AND VALUABLE GIFT FOR A 

CLERGYMAN.—The Polyglot Bible Cabinet; 
an elegantly carved Oak Case, containing the He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Bibles, the Syriac 
New Testament, the Treasury of Scripture Paral- 
lels, the Book of Common Prayer in eight languages, 
with Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac Lexicons, and 
Greek and English Concordances. Thirteen vol- 


umes, bound in ** Bagster’s flexible Turkey Moroc- 


co,’? tooled. Price $100. 

This, we believe, is the only opportunity that has 
ever been offered for procuring ‘‘ Bagster’s Poly- 
glot Bible Cabinet’? in such a rich and attractive 
furm, as well as one that is convenient for the use 
of the student. As only one copy has been im- 
ported, it is important that early application be 
made. 


ALSO, JUST IMPORTED. 


Single copies of the following rich and elegantly 
bound editions of the Bible, suitable for pulpit or 
family use: 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible. Royal 4to. edi- 
tion, printed on extra stout paper, with handsome 
margins; bound in sumptuous antique morocco, 
with bevelled boards, curiously ornamented covers, 
and tooled edges. Price $40. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible. Royal 4to. edi- 
tion, bound in ‘* Baxter’s flexible Turkey morocco.”? 
Price $28. 

Royal 4to Bible, with References, illustrated 
with numerous steel] engravings, many of them ac- 
curate views in the Holy Land. Bound in antique 
Turkey, bevelled and panelled sides, tooled edges, 
and elegantly chased clasps. Price $40. 

Crown 4to Bible with References. With over 
twenty finely executed views in the Holy Land, by 
eminent artists. Handsomely bound in Turkey, 
with rich gilt clasp and corners. Price $30. 

Crown 4to Oxford Bible. Bound in antique Tur- 
key, with elegantly engraved and open work-clasp 
and corners. Price $40. 

Foliv Bible, Cambridge edition. Bound in plain 
Turkey. Price $40. 

Folio Bible, Oxford edition. Very Jarge type, and 
bound in a superior manner. Price $60. — 

The early attention of purchasers is invited. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, abovd Sixth, Philadelphia 


feb 19-——3t 


A NEW PORM.— a Poem; with Occa- 
sional Pieces. By Rev. Burrowes, D.D. 
Svo. 75 cents. 
Without undertaking to decide the ise rank 


to which he is entitled in the realms of the muses, 
there are unmistakable indications, ia his d of 
feeling, his strong sympathy for nature, his apt use 
of words, and the smooth flow of his versification, 
that he has quaffed the waters of the Castalian 
spring. He does not deal in the gorgeous and start- 
ling, nor does he ascend to the grand and sublime; 
but finds hie congenial sphere amid the quiet, 
gentle, and contemplative. We should not omit to 
mention that his song is enriched by the spirit of 
genuine piety.— Presbyterian. 
By the same Author. 


the Song o&f Solomon. 12mo. 
1. 

It ie little to say that this is the best Commentary 
on the ‘‘ Song ;”? it is one of the best Commentaries 
on an Old Testament Book which it has ever been 
my oe to peruse; for I have seldom found 
one which so delightfully combines scholarship and 
sound qocuenens with the devotional spirit, or one 
in which the results of much reading are so grace- 
fully interwoven with the author’s independent 
thinking. The book is especially valuable as a 
specimen of a kind of commentary much needed in 
the present day.—Rev. James Hamilton, D. D., of 
London. 

Published and for sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
feb 2—3t 


R. BRADBURY’S NEW GLEE BOOK.—The 

New York Glee and Chorus Book, by William 

B. Bradbury, is now ready. Itcontains a variety of 

glees and part songs, arrangements from operas, 

and a selection of the most useful choruses, adapted 

especially to musical conventions and associations, 
and advanced singing classes. Price $1.25. 

This book is believed to contain a larger amount 
of interesting and popular matter than any of the 
previous highly successful works of its class by the 
same author. 

Specimen copies sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price. A very liberal reduction 
in price at wholesale. | 


Published by 
jan 26—4t MASON BROTHERS, New York. 


ASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP STORE.—R. 
S. Waxton’s Fashionable Hat and Cap Store, 
No. 360 Market street, between Tenth and Rieventh, 
South side, Philadelphia. 
> A large assortment of Silk and Gingham Um- 
brellas constantly on hand, at the lowest prices, for 
cash. dec 15—13t 


FIGHT, FAITH, AND CROWN.—A Dis- 
course on the Death of Stephen Grellet, a 
Friend, with a Sketch of his Life and Labours. 
Delivered in ‘the Presbyterian Church, Burlington, 
New Jersey. By the Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensse- 
laer, D.D. Bound ia pamphlet, 8vo, containing 68 
pages. Price 25cents. Sent by mail postage free. 
Published and for sale by 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
S. W. cor. of Ninth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
jan 26—3t 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


ADIE’S DIVINE LOVE.—The Divine Love. By 
John Eadie, D. D., LL.D., Minister in the 
United Presbyterian Congregation, Glasgow, and 
Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Pres- 
byterian Church. . In one volume. 12mo. Price 
75 cents. 
Contents.—I. The Love of God; its object, gift, 
and design. II. The Love of Christ to his Church. 
III. The Love of the Spirit; its reality and glory. 
IV. The Votive Tablet, or the Saint’s Record of his 
Love. V. The adopting Love of the Father. VI. The 
Father’s Love to the Son. VII. The Loving kind- 
ness of the Lord. VIII. The Sin and Doom of the 
Loveless. IX. The Love of Invitation and Revival. 
X. The Divine Love in its Reflex, Power, and 
Manifestation. XI. The Friendship and Sympathy 
of Jesus. XII. The Love of Christ the sustaining 
motive of the Missionary Enterprise. 

'6* No ons can read this volume without having his 
thoughts quickened and elevated, and his heart kin- 
died and dilated. Noone can meditate its theme 
without being impressed with the majesty that is re- 
flected on us by the love with which we are regard- 
ed by God.”? 

This is a volume of discourses designed for read- 
ing in the family circle. They are characterized by 
eound doctrine, experimental piety, and a devout 
earnestness, and largely pervaded with the influence 
of that divine love which the author so ably ex- 
pounds and commends. Such expositions of gospel 
truth, if thoughtfully and prayerfully pondered, must 
tend to edification.— Presbyterian. 

This volume is highly instructive, intensely evan- 
gelical, and often truly eloquent. No Christian can 
read it as he ought, without being more deeply im- 
pressed with the great central truth of Christianity 
in its various bearings and relations, and without 
realizing more sensibly his obligations to glorify 
God in body and spirit. The style is graceful and 
elevated, and level to any capacity.—Puritan Re- 
corder. 

The able authér cultivates a rich field, with great 
care and success. The work is much to be admired 
for its evangelical sentiments, for its clear expo- 
sitions, for its warm and earnest spirit, and for the 
perspicuity and elegance of its style.— Presbyterian 
of the West. 

The tone of this work is evangelical, and its style 
peculiarly attractive ; as a book of thought as well 
as a book of devotion, it deservesa place in both the 
general and the theological library.— Episcopal Re- 


corder, 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
jan 26—tf 


ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT — Can 
learn of an excellent field of Jabour, with lib- 
eral compensation, by addressing the subscriber, 
who will furnish them with a circular, giving full 
particulars of the agency. None except active, in- 
dustrious, capable men, who are willing to canvass 
for subscribers, and who furnish the best of testi- 

monials, need apply. D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Publisher of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 

jan 19—8t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS !—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & Hitcucock, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ** Hil- 
dreth’s’? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels, 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to cal] and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ly 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—This work is pub- 
lished weekly at six dollars per year. It is 
made up of the elaborate and stately essays of the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. The 
Panorama of Life and Literature is published month- 
ly at three dollars per year, by 
LITTELL, SON & CO., 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. © 


jan 5—tt 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—Having 
undertaken the publication department of the 
Presbyterian Magazine, I respectfully solicit the 
attention of the public to the following announce- 
ment: 

The Magazine has now been in existence for five 
years, and the favour with which it has been re- 
ceived, shows that its continuance is desired by the 
friends of religious periodical Jiterature in our 
Church. One of my objects in taking charge of the 
publication department, is to serve the Church of 
which I am a member, by extending the circula- 
tion of a useful work. A monthly religious pe- 
riodical is very desirable in the families of our 
Church in this age of miscellaneous literature. The 
Presbyterian Magazine has always been an accept- 
able visitor within ‘the range of its circulation. 
Among the recommendations to take the work, and 
to extend its circulation, are the following: 

1. The Magazine contains a large amount of ex- 
cellent religious reading, embracing articles on 
Miscellaneous Subjects, Household Thoughts, Bio- 
graphy and History, Reviews of Books, Statistics, 
the Religious World, &c., making a volume of over 
600 pages. 

2. An extra monthly number containing the de- 
bates of the General Assembly, will be issued imme- 
Ciately after the rising of the Assembly, without 
additional charge to subscribers. The price of the 
debates to non subscribers will be fifty cents, or 
three copies for one dollar. 


3. All the important business of the Presbyteries [ 


and Synods of the Presbyterian Church will be re- 
corded as far as possible, forming a condensed Ec- 
clesiastical Register. 

4. Six engravings of Ministers or Churches will 
be in the volume for 1856. The first portraits in 
order will be the Rev. Dr. E. P. Rocers of Phila- 
delphia, and the Rev. W. L. D.D., 
of Louisville, Kentucky. In a letter to the pub- 
lisher, the Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D., of Columbia, 
South Carolina, says:—** Your portrait of the Rev. 
Dr. Rogersis perfect. I see not a fault in it.?? 

5. Good pieces of Music will be occasionally in- 
troduced into the volume. 

6. The whole cost of the Presbyterian Magazine 
is only One Dollar a year, or siz copies for five dol- 
lars. Payable always in advance. 

With these objects in view, and with this variety 
of literary, ecclesiastical, and artistic value, the 
Publisher asks whether there is not safficient rea- 
son to appeal to every Presbyterian in behalf of the 
work. The price is so low that the enterprise de- 
pends upon a large circulation to sustain it; and I 
respectfully solicit your encouragement in any, or 
all of the forms following : 

First. The favout of your own subscription to the 
Magazine for the year 1856. 

Second. The extension of that favour, where cir- 
cumstances admit of it, to procuring other subscri- 
bers, through your influence or agency. This re- 
quest is made particularly to Ministers, who might 
perhaps secure from five to fifty subscribers, ac- 
cording to the size of the congregation. The Pub- 
lisher ventures this request to Ministers with the 
more freedom, because one of their own number, the 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., is the Editor, whose 
object in establishing and continuiug the work, at 
much personal self-denial and labour, has been the 
good of the Church. 

Third. Articlee for the Magazine from the ‘tready 
writers”? of our Church, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and turned to good account in the edifica- 
tion of thousands of readers. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will be furnished 
with sample copies by addressing Senn to 
w ications will be sent. 

bom all communicati onSEPH M. WILSON, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 


8. W. cor. of Ninth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
jan 26—3t 


= 


February 9, 1856, 


INTRA BO TING 


I. The Assembly’s New Digest, a Collec- 
tion of the Acts, Deliverances, aad T of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Charch, 
from its in. America, to the Present. T 

with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- | 
cal: constituting a complete illustration of her 
polity, faith, and history. Compiled for the Board. 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. Oc- 
tavo, pp. zxii, and 856. Price $3.50. 

_ II. The Port Folio of Entertainment and Instrue- 
tion. Compiled by the Editor of the Board. Quarto. 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays. 
Ulustrated with superior wood engravings. 

III. Learning to Converse. With nomerous 
gravings. 18mo. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

IV. Sermone and Essays, by the Tennente and 
their Contemporaries. 12mo. With a Portrait of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. 

V. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a Prefa 
Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D. 12me. With a trait. Price 65 
cents. 

VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers. 12mo. Witha Portrait. Price 
60 cents. 

VII. What is Presbyterianiem? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo. 15 cents, 

VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 

rs the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
15 cents. 
IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 18mo. Price 20 
and 25 cents. 

X. Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 
an Appendix containing forms of Church registers, 
form ofa constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charles Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 

Published and for sale, together with a most yal- 
uable assortment of religious books, by the Presby- 
terian ow 

PH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Phi adelphia. — 
dec 1—3t 


RACE GREENWOOD’S LITTLE PILGRIM.— 
An illustrated monthly, for children. Price 50 
cents a year, in advance. Specimen copies sent 
free of charge to all who uest them. Address, 
post-paid, LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
jan 26—3t* 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


== ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and span Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an napeoees method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
‘tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
, A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CuHartTer Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiams and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on dee 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER cENT. This is the oldest five 
_ cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual, j 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnson, George McHenry, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, | James Devereux, 


Benjamin W. Tingley, Gustavus English, 
Paul B. Goddara, M.D. John Ely. 
Sternen R. Crawrorp, President. 
LAWRENCE Jonnson, Vice-President. 
Puirny Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander Cc. Hart, M. D. 
Xr In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 
oct 25—ly* 


L*c AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 


Counsellor-at-Law. Al] business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 

oct 13—12m 


| agi FOR SALE.—One of the most eligible pews 
in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, forsale. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. ‘feb 2—3t* 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- . 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against Joss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 2—6m* 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 
—Price & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Societies furnished to order. 
Particular attention paid te the Sunday-school De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. 
Xr Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 
ers. oct 22—tf 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a college graduate, whose present en- 

gagement will terminate in the spring. He has been 

successfully engaged in teaching both in the North 

and South, and would prefer to teach the higher 
branches exclusively. Address ‘6 A. R. M.” 

feb 2—6t* 553 Pine street, Philadelphia. 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
session of this Institution will commence on 
February 4th, 1856, and continue twenty-one weeks, 
A thorough and systematic course of instruction, a 
full corps of experienced and efficient teachers, 
combined with the home influence which can be ex- 
erted where the number is so limited—all commend 
this School to the attention of parents who are 
obliged to place their daughters beyond their own 
immediate influence. 4 

Expenses PER Sesston—Board and tuition in Eng- 
lish studies, and Latin, $70. Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Painting in water colours and oils, 
extra. 

REFERENcEs.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Craw- 
ford; Professor E. D. Porter; J. W. Weston, A.M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. J. Valandi 
ham; J. L. Miles, Esq., Newark; Professor C. 
Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania; Rev. J. H. McNeill, 
Secretary American Bible Society, New York. 

Circulars, containing course of study and other 
particulars, may be had on application to the Prin- 
cipal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

jan 5—10t Newark, Delaware. 


TEACHER—A member of the Presbyterian 
Church, who has had much experience in 
teaching the classics, higher mathematics, and all 
the branches of a thorough English education, de- 
sires the situation of Principal of an Academy or 
Female School in some healthy town. Satisfactory 

testimonials can be furnished. Address, 

66 M. A. Cc.» 
Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
jan 12—6t* 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, of considerable experience in 
teaching Music, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, wishes a situation in a school, or private 
family, to teach Music, French, and other ornamen- 
tal branches, and would assist in English studies. 
Prefers going South. Good recommendations given. 


Address JULIA RANKIN, 
jan 12—tf Chester, Morris county, New Jersey. 
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